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CHAPTER I. 

" Humptj Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humptjr-Dampty had a great fall. 
Not all the King's hones, 
Not all the King's men 
Could ever set Humpty-Dumpty up again." 

^^^(^IFE would be vastly 
/ <^^ stale if only the things 
we planned at start- 
ing were the ones 
that came to pass. If 
there were no sudden thrills of 
passion, no time of weakness, no 
unexpected hours of triumph, no 
brief abandonment of reason for 
the gratification of the moment, 
men and women would resolve 
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themselves into most uninterest- 
ing models of deportment. The 
world might possibly be better. 
That is a question for the millen- 
nium to settle. 

Some such train of thought 
flashes across the mind of the 
woman who, inwardly at peace 
with herself, smiles as she stands 
looking from the window of her 
morning room out upon Farragut 
Square. The snow is just begin- 
ning to show upon the limbs of 
the trees and whirl itself into tiny 
drifts among the inequalities here 
and there of the frozen ground. 
It is four o'clock on the afternoon 
of January 12, 1892, a date to be 
emblazoned in golden characters 
upon her calendar, since after a 
fashion it marks an epoch in her 
social career. The topmost round 
of the ladder climbed with such 
clever laboriousness has been 
reached. The race for fashion- 
able honors, entered into with in- 
ward trepidation and many secret 
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misgivings of heart eight years 
before, has at last been won. To- 
day with flying colors she has 
passed the judges' stand. This 
being the case, it is not to be mar- 
veled at that she should now 
stand abstractedly smiling out 
upon the wintry landscape. Eight 
long years have been required for 
this achievement. Eight years, 
fraught with all manner of hopes 
and fears, ups and downs, suc- 
cesses and failures, have been re- 
quired to make her position the 
assured one it is to-day. 

Eight years before, with her 
husband, she came to spend the 
winter in Washington. Then, re- 
solving to make her home there, 
determined to succeed in the 
ambition of her life. This is not 
simply to shine in society. It is 
to lead — not to be led. It is to 
have her name prominent in the 
most exclusively fashionable set — 
to be quoted as an authority — 
looked upon as a dictator before 
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whom all things must give way — 
envied, courted, flattered, sought 
after by those already in power. 
To the ultimate achievement of 
such ambition she brought the 
qualifications best calculated to 
insure ultimate success. In this 
category are wealth, good looks, 
intelligence, and a figure that sets 
off her gowns and makes them 
accessories. Last, but by no 
means least, is unbounded ambi- 
tion with the imperious will that 
brooks no such word as failure in 
its calculations. 

Her cards are engraved Mrs J. 
Oglethorpe Lyman, and though, 
she herself never actually writes 
the name with a hyphen, she 
somehow manages to have it given 
a hyphenated sound whenever 
she makes her appearance at re- 
ceptions or gatherings of the gay 
world outside her own residence. 
She is a wonderfully clever woman 
in many ways, of which even her 
most intimate friends have little 
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notion. A born woman of the 
world, or with the very best inten- 
tions in that same world, she 
could never have achieved what 
she has in Washington. It is 
generally understood that Mr. 
Lyman's wealth was amassed by 
an invention from which there is 
a yearly income of three hundred 
thousand dollars. Such at least 
is the report current in society. 

For two years after his mar- 
riage Mr. Lyman traveled abroad 
with his young wife, and thus 
gave to the ambitious woman 
at the start the important 
necessary nucleus to her future 
success. They came then to 
Washington, and after two years 
Louise, their only child, was wel- 
comed to their home. 

It did not take long for the 
husband to be numbered in the 
membership of the Metropolitan 
Club, and the first important 
wedge to social advancement had 
been entered in the right direc- 
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tion. He was a good fellow 
enough, clever at cards, free with 
his money, proud of his wife, and 
determined to achieve success 
quite as much on his own account 
as hers, since, like many another 
good fellow, first and last, he loved 
himself the best. 

She, with those keen percep- 
tions that were eventually to 
bring society to her feet, divined 
even in the early days that to 
make the success she desired the 
process must be somewhat labo- 
rious. Letters of introduction 
from friends made in the two 
years of European travel helped 
to this end, but it was only grad- 
ually, — very gradually, it seemed 
to Mr. Oglethorpe Lyman, — that 
their cosy little dinners began to 
be spoken of by those whom from 
time to time, with careful fore- 
thought for the future, he invited 
home with him from the club. 
The perfect productions of the 
chef, combined with the faultless 
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setting of the cosy little table, be- 
gan to prove eventually the potent 
factors prognosticated by the far- 
seeing wife. One by one the men 
discovered what a very charming 
woman their hostess was, and so 
gradually on her reception days 
th^ir wives called, the desirable 
bits of cardboard filling the silver 
tray Alphonse held out to receive 
the same. Gradually the name of 
Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman appeared 
with increasing frequency in the 
list of smart entertainments no 
less than in the list of patronesses 
at entertainments given for fash- 
ionable charities. Those who 
were wise knew that soliciting 
her presence and co-operation in 
this latter respect meant inevita- 
bly the addition of a desirable 
sum to the depleted treasury of a 
pet charity. 

Ever vigilant, never for an in- 
stant allowing herself to lose 
sight of the desired goal, she 
steered clear of many pitfalls 
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into which newcomers to Wash- 
ington are likely to stumble, 
and kept herself wonderfully free 
of detrimentals. So things pro- 
gressed, the discouragements de- 
creasing as the ratio of success 
increased until the completion of 
the elegant new residence on 
Farragut Square, in which they 
were hardly settled before long 
black streamers of crape fluttered 
from the doorbell, and the Metro- 
politan Club ran up its flag at 
half mast as a mark of respect to 
the memory of J. Oglethorpe 
Lyman, whose death came sud- 
denly from an attack of heart 
failure. 

That is quite an old story 
now. For three years the widow 
paid all outward respect and in 
her heart truly mourned her 
husband as a most kind, indul- 
gent fellow, content with the 
meed of genuine liking she had 
accorded him, not looking for 
anything deeper, loving her in 
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his own calm fashion without 
troubling to traverse the heights 
and depths of a frantic sentimen- 
tality. The prescribed period of 
mourning is now at an end, for 
having at the outset of the winter 
determined she can with all pro- 
priety openly take part once 
more in the doings of the gay 
world, she begins by giving a 
series of quiet little breakfasts 
and luncheons. 

It will require but a slight 
effort of memory on the part of 
one cognizant of facts to re- 
member that the season of '92 
was an exceptionally gay one in 
Washington, the night of Janu- 
ary 12 marking the first card 
reception of the season at the 
White House — the reception in 
honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
As a fitting preparation for her 
formal return to the fashionable 
whirl in the evening, Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman has gathered 
about her table at luncheon eight 
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women of Washington society, 
whose names, chronicled in the 
morning papers, will reflect just 
so much brilliancy to her social 
crown. The luncheon has been 
at two o'clock. At noon came 
a note from Mr. Graham, to whose 
charge her business affairs have 
been intrusted since her hus- 
band's death, in accordance with 
the provisions of his will to that 
effect. This note stated he must 
see her without delay upon busi- 
ness of vital importance. In re- 
sponse she dispatched a brief 
reply to the effect that an imme- 
diate interview will be impossi- 
ble, irrespective of the importance 
of the business demanding it — 
that at a quarter to five o'clock 
she will expect him. If he has 
anything of an annoying or un- 
pleasant nature to communicate, 
she inwardly reasons, she will not 
put herself in position to be 
ruffled before the arrival of her 
guests. Therefore the desired 
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interview must be deferred until 
later in the day, when the impor- 
tant luncheon is an accomplished 
fact. 

It is half past four o'clock as 
she stands looking out at the 
snow-drifts in Farragut Square, 
and for the remaining quarter of 
an hour she means to borrow no 
trouble on the score of possible 
conjecture, but rather gives her- 
self up to pleasant retrospection 
upon the event of the day, cou- 
pled with anticipation of the 
evening reception at the White 
House. 

At the appointed time, punctual 
to the moment, Mr. Graham ar- 
rives and is ushered into her pri- 
vate sanctum, the morning room, 
in which across the creaminess of 
the walls it is as though there has 
blown a whirlwind of yellow and 
red tulips. From the many 
cushioned divans to the most 
trivial accessory of furnishing, the 
room throughout suggests luxuri. 
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ous comfort. From a deeply 
cushioned chair before the open 
fire Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman looks 
up to greet her lawyer with a 
smile and extended hand. On 
the table at her side scattered 
about the base of an antique 
silver lamp lie current numbers 
of the leading magazines, a book 
of light society verses, and the 
last new novel in which the 
fashionables are pleased to be in- 
terested. In the latter a pretty 
conceit in the way of a marker is 
placed halfway of the book. 

Outside the room the walls of 
the wide hallways are a splendid 
red — the color of a scarlet tulip 
growing in the sun. Unlike the 
majority of disagreeables, the 
business of importance that has 
necessitated the lawyer's presence 
does not take long to communi- 
cate. Once started in the narra- 
tion of what he has to say, it is 
comparatively quick work. In 
sum and substance it means that 
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the wealth which is so much to 
the woman before him is about to 
take to itself wings — if such in- 
deed has not already been accom- 
plished. For more than a year 
past things have been assuming 
a threatening aspect. Now the 
crash is about to come. When- 
ever Mr. Graham has essayed to 
have a serious talk with his client, 
she has gracefully waved him off, 
saying she knows nothing of 
business, that he must do the best 
he can, anything in fact that will 
not necessitate thought or trouble 
on her part. What she now 
gathers tangibly from the con- 
versation, the greater part of 
which, truth to tell, is actual 
Greek to her, is that if she is a 
wise woman she will close her 
fine establishment at once, hang 
out the red flag of the auctioneer 
from the door, find places for the 
servants with her friends and, 
shaking the dust of Washington 
from her feet, slip quietly away 
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with Louise. With the infini- 
tesimal bank account saved from 
the wreck, she might begin life all 
over again in some quiet place 
where living is cheap and propor- 
tionately distasteful. That is Mr. 
Graham's idea of what she will 
do if she is a wise woman. 

Wisdom, however, is a quality 
depending so largely upon the 
point of view from which one 
looks upon the world that it is 
difficult to determine just where 
it meets and is one with fool- 
hardiness. 





CHAPTER II. 



"OR an hour or more 
Mr. Graham has been 
gone — all faintest echo 
of his voice has long 
since died into silence, 
yet to the woman to whom his 
words have been directed they 
seem to fill the air and make their 
unwelcome presence felt like the 
reverberations of thunder upon 
supersensitive nerves. The pomp 
and circumstance of wealth en- 
viron her ; social traditions hedge 
her in on every side. Shall she 
in a moment of weakness let go 
of all that has been attained by 
eight years of unremitting labor? 
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Shall she turn Don Quixote and 
with her own hand destroy the 
golden barrier that lies between 
her and the simplicity of that 
early life in which worldliness was 
an unknown quantity? For an 
hour — two hours, she sits by the 
fire in the beautiful morning room 
with the costly things scattered 
about in lavish profusion, so deep 
in thought, tilting the scales of 
varying opinion with such exqui- 
site nicety as to be wholly oblivi- 
ous of outward surroundings. 
Now and then for an instant, as 
she glances about and takes in the 
luxuriousness as a whole, there 
comes over her some dim idea of 
what it would mean to be a wise 
woman according to the lights of 
her lawyer — to give it all up, to 
put aside her social triumphs, to 
close the book suddenly with the 
dramatic peroration of a public 
auction. To sink back into 
social oblivion, as she knows will 
be the case should her money 
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take to itself wings. To go back 
to the tameness, the intolerable 
monotony of life in the quiet 
town from which she came. To 
take with her the few things that 
will be legally hers and begin life 
anew in the dreary little house 
from which she went forth a bride. 
What an eternity lies between 
then and now; what endless aeons 
of thought have found place in 
her mind since then ! How she 
has changed ; how the worldliness 
has broadened and deepened in 
her nature until the old self has 
been wholly crowded out of sight! 
To go back now — to lay aside the 
triumphs as a tale that is told, to 
let the doings of the gay set in 
which she rules go on henceforth 
without participation on her part, 
to abjure the successes that are 
yet in store for her, and live only 
upon the bitter sweet of memory ! 
To contrive upon the meager in- 
come left, to make over her gowns 
jyhen reconstruction becomes im- 
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perative, to be dressmaker, house- 
keeper, chambermaid, school 
teacher, and nurse all in one to 
Louise. In a word, to give up 
tamely at one blow everything 
that now constitutes life itself, all 
that goes to make up the sum and 
substance of existence in her 
world. 

To do all this means, to be a 
wise woman according to the idea 
of her lawyer. To do exactly the 
opposite means to be a wise 
woman according to her own 
ideas, those ideas by which she 
has governed her life for many 
years. To be a wise woman 
means in her category of wisdom 
to make one bold stroke; to 
skate over thin ice with danger 
signals flying at every turn ; to 
quickly map out a desperate cam- 
paign, leaving the petty details to 
be worked out as circumstances 
shall arise, to make one supreme 
effort — and live. That is her 
idea of a really wise woman, ^ 
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Once during the tumult of 
thought, Alphonse has knocked 
upon the door, then receiving no 
reply has softly turned the knob 
and presented himself before her 
with a card upon the small silver 
tray. His mistress does not stir 
to take the card or even glance 
at it, simply signifying she is not 
at home to the caller whoever it 
may be. 

** I am not at home to anyone 
to-day, Alphonse ; I am out.'' 

Evidently something very far 
out of the ordinary has happened 
to disturb the equanimity of his 
mistress, else she would never 
have made such a speech. Not 
at home to-day ! Why it is now 
nearly seven o'clock. Dinner will 
shortly be served. But to his 
thoughts the discreet fellow gives 
no voice in her presence. After 
lighting the lamp he withdraws 
in silence to communicate to 
Mathilde the important fact that 
something has gone sadly wrong 
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since the gay doings of the morn- 
ing. 

A certain dimly outlined plan 
of action is slowly shaping itself 
out in her mind as she sits gazing 
into the fire after the servant has 
gone from the room, but quiet is 
to be her portion no longer, for 
along the hallway outside sounds 
Louise's fresh young voice jabber- 
ing French to Mathilde. As the 
child opens the door and running 
ahead of her nurse catches sight 
of the figure in the deep chair 
before the fire, she exclaims in 
delight, and climbing on her 
mother's lap without more to 
do, puts up her face to be kissed 
with the confidence of one who 
has never known what it is be re- 
pulsed. Love of the little daugh- 
ter is the one great passion of 
the mother's life, and quickly her 
arms are about the little one, 
pressing her to her heart, in which 
she truly reigns supreme. Love 
for her child is the channel 
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into which all that is best and 
purest in her nature flows, without 
one atom of the all else pervading 
worldliness that is so ingrained 
a part of her nature. In the af- 
fairs of daily life, in the fashion- 
able set to which she belongs, a 
thorough woman of the world, the 
whole strength of her powers of 
loving are centered in Louise. 
There is no sacrifice she would 
not make for the child, she tells 
herself over and over again ever 
since the day of Louise's birth. 
Now, suddenly, in the most un- 
looked for manner, she is called 
upon to test the truth or falsity 
of this oft-repeated statement. 

To do as Mr. Graham says — to 
give up everything, to relinquish 
all she has struggled to attain, to 
go away and begin life over again, 
may, according to the lights of 
the lawyer, be the most honest 
course, but the longer she thinks 
it over the more she is convinced 
it is simply a suicidal course — one 
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that she will not follow. She has 
not only herself to think for — there 
is the little daughter. Some day 
she will grow up and, following 
the lead of womankind since the 
world began, will wish to marry 
and have a home of her own. 
What opportunity can she have 
of making a suitable marriage if 
she is deprived of her birthright? 
What future can she insure to her 
child if she brings her up in poverty 
and obscurity ? Suppose this little 
daughter so fondly held to her 
heart now should one of these 
fine days set her affections upon 
a worldly man, to whom her 
poverty will seem an insuperable 
barrier. Such things have hap- 
pened in the past before ever she 
or Louise was born. They will 
go on happening after they have 
ceased to exist. Away back in 
her own youth it happened and 
made her what she is to-day. A 
worldly woman, — worldly to the 
heart's core, — a most charming 
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person society rates her, but none 
the less a worldly woman. 

That sudden memory is the 
feather needed to tip the scales. 
No amount of future reasoning 
from Mr. Graham will change her 
now. The decision is made. 
The one chance is a desperate 
one. To a woman with less 
absolute confidence in herself, in 
her power to accomplish what 
she sets out to do, it would never 
for an instant have serious con- 
templation. Rather would she 
wish Louise dead than subjected 
to that fiery furnace through 
which in those early days she had 
been called to pass through. 





CHAPTER III. 

" It sings lo me in sunshine, 

It whispers all day long, 
My heart aches like an echo 

Repeats the wistful song ; 
Only a quaint old love lilt 

Wherein my life is hid, 
My body's in Sei^ovia, 

But my soul is in Madrid." 

30 rouse from the state 
of mind into which 
she has of necessity 
worked herself in evolv- 
ing some plan of partial 
detail for the season's campaign 
necessary for the success of her 
plans, is by no means the easiest 
task possible. It is indeed one 
of which persons going through 
life at an even jog trot of exist- 
ence, tasting neither the height 
of passionate delight nor the 
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depths of despair, can form the 
faintest conception. It is not an 
easy thing to do, but it is possible, 
as Helen finally demonstrates to 
herself. Realizing that it is one 
of the first, most important moves 
of the campaign, she musters all 
the courage and invincible deter- 
mination of her character for its 
accomplishment. 

Accomplish it she does, not 
half heartedly, but determinately 
and fully. There must be no 
more musings by the fire, no fal- 
terings of purpose, no retractions. 
From this time out until the 
banners on the outer walls pro- 
claim victory in unmistakable 
fashion, she must stand an alert 
general holding in her open hand 
a map of the enemy's country for 
frequent inspection and the better 
planning out of each move in 
advance. 

Only the bare outlines of the 
campaign are possible to form at 
this time; the minutiae of detail 
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must come later — must be deter- 
mined according to the exigencies 
of the moment. But for the 
ultimate result there must be but 
one issue — success ! Success even 
if in the accomplishment of that 
end it is necessary to barter her- 
self body and soul. What are 
the odds, after all, she reflects 
bitterly. The game is worth the 
candle ; that, at least, she has con- 
clusively decided. Having so 
decided, the campaign is to be 
opened by carrying the war at 
once into the enemy's stronghold. 
The semi-seclusion from society 
in which she has kept herself 
since the death of her husband 
has by no means operated against 
a perfect knowledge of what is 
goinsf on in the gfay world, even 
fo .he smaUas. hfp'penings'of i„. 
terest. Indeed she has been per- 
fectly posted in all respects, and 
like the wise woman she is, has 
managed in a quiet way to keep 
herself in touch with current 
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events and in evidence with those 
of the ultra set in which her ambi- 
tions are centered. Her informal 
little luncheons and dinners, at 
which she protestingly asserts 
she has only her best and 
dearest, most intimate friends 
about her, are in their way 
triumphs of entertaining. Prog- 
ress has been her watchword from 
the start ; retrogression is not in 
her book of reckoning. Never 
professedly at home any special 
day or time, Mrs. Oglethorpe 
Lyman is nevertheless sure to be 
cosily ensconsed in the library or 
drawing room every afternoon at 
five o'clock. And just as inevita- 
bly some half dozen or more of 
those same dear intimate friends 
are sure to drop in for a quiet 
little chat in which the doings 
and happenings of society are 
thoroughly discussed. Nothing 
in the nature of an elaborate 
floral display is ever visible in the 
drawing room or the charming 
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little library, over the doorway of 
which latter apartment the rich, 
warm curtains are parted by a 
gilded Cupid suspended from the 
ceiling in such manner as to give 
the appearance of fl3ring toward 
the interior of the room, and of 
having snatched at the heavy 
silken draperies on his golden 
way. There are no special deco- 
rations in the way of flowers, yet 
neither of the apartments are 
ever wholly devoid of blossoms. 
Sometimes it is only a single fine 
specimen of white or pink azalia 
bush in full bloom. Generally 
there are roses of rarest perfec- 
tion in tall crystal vases upon the 
mantels or brass inlaid tables, that 
hold as well their quota of costly 
bric-a-brac. 

Tea is invariably served on 
such occasions ; indeed this is one 
of the cosiest features of these 
informal afternoons at home in 
the beautiful house on Farragut 
Square. Tea made by the 
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hostess herself as she chats with 
her friends, and by her handed 
across the small, daintily set table 
on which there is always a plate 
of small cakes or slices of bread 
and butter thin as wafers. Tea 
that is really worth one's drink- 
ing, that apparently acts as a 
tonic upon the conversational 
powers of the friends who enjoy 
to the utmost the cosy, homelike 
feeling of the hour. 

Thus it is that Mrs. Oglethorpe 
Lyman keeps herself in touch 
with the times, and thus it is that 
having such accurate knowledge 
of the lay of the country, she is 
able to quickly adopt the role of 
General in the planning of her 
campaign. Thus it is that while 
her maid is busy getting her in 
readiness for the evening's recep- 
tion at the White House, she is 
able to follow out still further the 
possible advance and retreat of 
her forces in the battle ahead. 

Thus it is that she has accurate 
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knowledge of the two men who, 
attending the diplomatic recep- 
tion, she means to put against 
each other for the grand suc- 
cess of the finale. Thus it is 
that she knows of the existence 
of the man William Stone of 
Dakota, the man of millions. 
" The Western Kohinoor," " The 
Pebble of the Rockies," "The 
Diamond in the Rough," and a 
dozen other such names by which 
he is known at the Metropolitan 
Club. Thus it is she knows that 
the report concerning his seven 
millions is no idle fable of the 
gossip's brain, but an actual fact. 
Knows too that as an offset to 
these millions he is what the 
majority of the ultra-fashionable 
set denominate " a social impossi- 
bility." Denominate him such, 
but nevertheless accept his pres- 
ence and attentions and pay every 
court to him. Knows of him as 
a man springing from nothing, 
without the slightest pretensions 
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to the contrary, without educa- 
tional advantages other than of 
the meagerest description,who has 
yet made his way in the world and 
amassed seven millions of dollars. 
Knows of him as a man who at 
times murders the King's English 
in the most bloodthirsty and 
ghastly manner, yet all the while 
is progressing in the attainment 
of his ambition to become a mem- 
ber of fashionable society, and at 
one and the same time is adding 
principal as well as interest to 
those seven millions. 

With the opening of Congress 
he has come to Washington — 
come with the necessary letters of 
introduction from several promi- 
nent New York brokers that have 
acted as open sesames into the 
resident society of the city no 
less than into that of the official 
circles. Not the least of the most 
interesting truths circulated in 
connection with this man Stone 
is the fact that he is a bachelor. 
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That he shall continue such is, 
however, quite another feature of 
the case. With seven millions 
already to his bank account and 
his proficiency in making addi- 
tions to that sum even while he 
idles away the winter in Washing- 
ton, there must invariably result a 
straw-pulling contest on the part 
of society that from the rank and 
file of its uppertendom he shall 
recruit a suitable dispenser of the 
vast fortune he has accumulated. 

Thus it is also that Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman has cognizance of 
another eligible bachelor, over 
whose presence in the city society 
is indulging in considerable talk 
— this time of an altogether 
friendly and laudatory nature, J. 
Oswald Kent, a lawyer, a man of 
standing, reputed to be well off 
in this world's goods, an admirer 
of pretty women generally rather 
than of any one pretty woman in 
particular. 

Of him, that same J. Oswald 
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Kent, Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
possesses a far more extensive 
knowledge than perhaps any 
other of his Washington acquaint- 
ances. It does not necessarily 
follow that this latter fact has 
been mentioned by her upon any 
of the numerous occasions on 
which she has heard his name 
mentioned or his personality dis- 
cussed in her house. It is by no 
means necessary to return all in- 
formation in kind. Being, more- 
over, a woman rarely, if ever, given 
to confidences, especially in regard 
to her life before she came to re- 
side in Washington, Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman has signally 
omitted to mention the fact of an 
old acquaintance with the man 
who, in society's Blue Book of 
eligibles has been set down as one 
of the catches of the season. 

Both these men she knows, 
through her various sources of in- 
formation, will be in attendance 
upon the diplomatic reception to- 
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night. A fact of which she has 
no knowledge, however, is that in 
turn each of the men is aware of 
her expected attendance at the 
smart gathering, and look for- 
ward to her arrival as the coveted 
glimpse of one of the most bril- 
liantly successful leaders in Wash- 
ington society. 

The Diplomatic reception of 
Tuesday, January 12, is lacking in 
none of the usual features of bril- 
liancy by which the first state 
reception of the season is invari- 
ably distinguished. The entire 
Diplomatic Corps, as usual, is in 
attendance in full Court costume, 
to pay its respects to the Presi- 
dent and his official family, the 
Cabinet. There is the usual 
clashing of music from the Marine 
Band in the outer corridor, the 
usual elaborate floral decorations 
throughout the state apartments, 
the usual assemblage of distin- 
guished people and elegant gowns 
blazing with jewels. There are the 
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usual gorgeous accessories to the 
magnificence of the general effect 
in the flashing of jeweled orders 
upon the breasts of the Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and the members 
of their legations. There is the 
usual flood of light from overhead 
shining down a dazzling stream 
upon the scene, the scent of 
flowers everywhere, glimpses of 
bloom and fragrant aisles of palm- 
bordered walks in the conservatory 
and beyond, and over and through 
it all the indescribable hum of 
human voices. There is the usual 
tide of promenaders along the 
inner corridor, only interrupted at 
the outset by the phalanx of dis- 
tinguished guests of the evening, 
awaiting their turn to pass into 
the Red Room and from there to 
the Blue Room to greet and be 
greeted by the President and his 
receiving party. 

Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman, having 
received special invitation to that 
effect, enters from the rear of the 
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mansion through the Red Room 
with the Cabinet and Diplomats, 
and so experiences neither delay 
nor annoyance from having to 
wait on the front portico in the 
snowy night air. 

There are friends on every side 
to greet her, friends only too glad 
to crowd about her in welcome of 
this formal return to the fashion- 
able whirl. When, however, she 
finally emerges from the doorway 
of the Red Room and passes 
down the length of the receiving 
party, and so back of the line, it 
is alone, absolutely unattended. 
She divides honors with none. 
It is the first, most important 
move in the campaign, and she 
plays it for all it is worth. Plays 
it to perfection. 




CHAPTER IV. 

" 1 dream and wake and wonder, 

A light with vanished faces 

And days forever done. 
They smile and shine around me, 

As long ago they did : 
For my body's in Setgovia, 

But my soul is in Madrid." 

3,ACK of the line in the 
I Blue Room, just as she 
s surmised will be the 
• ca^e, stands J. Oswald 
nt. As Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman passes down the 
line of the receiving party he 
looks at her critically, taking in 
the simple perfection of her ap- 
pearance from the ebon aigrette 
rising from her shapely head to 
the smooth whiteness of the 
bared neck and arms, then on to 
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the soft airiness of the black 
Brussels net gown, devoid of any 
touch of color other than that 
of the diamonds that flash and 
sparkle on her corsage a river of 
shifting, prismatic light, with the 
rise and fall of the splendidly 
rounded bosom — the woman 
whom he and circumstances have 
made. A woman of the world 
from the crown of her head to 
the tips of her slippered feet ; a 
sweet, most gracious woman, but 
none the less a woman of the 
world. Well, certainly, no one 
can deny that he and circum- 
tances are to be congratulated 
upon the result. 

When he finally makes his way 
to her side and goes through the 
formality of an introduction from 
a friend, when he holds for one 
briefest second her hand, and 
hears her utter the few com- 
monplaces of society jargon that 
might be equally appropriate to 
the merest stranger, he realizes 
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that she has progressed beyond 
the wildest idea of possibilities he 
might have conjectured in the 
old days when he first knew her. 

In both minds the identical 
process of thought is virtually at 
work. The mental scales are 
called upon to balance with light- 
ning rapidity the relative merits 
of the new order of things over 
the old. How much has been 
.gained ? How much lost in the 
years that have passed since that 
far-off foolish time which thoughts 
of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil have crowded out of mind 
for so long a space ? Is it a rela- 
tive progression in worldliness 
that has been in progress? That 
is the question uppermost in each 
mind after the first indescribable 
start of mutual recognition, the 
surprise under the skin that only 
men and women of the world can 
experience without giving outward 
sign of the same. 

Later in the evening when 
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Kent goes to his bachelor apart- 
ments adjoining the Club he tells 
himself quite frankly that he was 
mistaken in his early estimate of 
the woman he once thought to 
make his wife, then subsequently 
concluded that to do so would in 
their mutually moneyless condi- 
tion be nothing short of mental 
and moral suicide. As he takes 
off his overcoat and throws it 
across the back of a chair to turn 
on a full head of gas, he regards 
himself in the mirror with the 
same intentnessthat earlier in the 
evening he has accorded to the 
woman who for the time being is 
enjoying the monopoly of his 
thoughts. Now and then he 
moves, turning his head from side 
to side to get the best possi- 
ble light, that no smallest detail 
shall escape to render the final 
summing up in any way imper- 
fect. Once or twice he smiles 
complacently as he goes through 
this performance, thinking that if 
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she is inclined to that old-time 
spirit of partiality characterizing 
her judgment of his appearance 
generally, or even lacking such 
decidedly biased judgment, she 
cannot fail to acknowledge that 
he has been behind her in nothing 
save possibly the amount of for- 
tune accumulated. Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman's wealth is regarded 
in society as of the most desirably 
large dimensions, therefore un- 
doubtedly in that respect she has 
forged ahead and passed the 
judge's stand lengths ahead of 
him. In all else he has kept pace. 
With the gas-gets still blazing 
he throws himself in his easy- 
chair, and resting his head on the 
cushion, gradually the complacent 
self-criticism gives place to a flood 
of thoughts and memories that 
drown their predecessors. From 
the woman of to-night, the splen- 
did social success who holds her 
feelings in such perfect control 
that never even by a nervousness 
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of manner has she betrayed to 
those about her any feeling even 
of poHte surprise at their meeting, 
his thoughts go back to his early 
sweetheart. When in that long 
ago he asked her to marry him it 
had been because he loved her — 
that is in so far as his nature is 
capable of the feeling, for there 
is not greater variety in the size, 
shape, and color of leaves upon 
the trees in midsummer than there 
are kinds and conditions of love. 
At the start the sum and sub- 
stance of happiness had been to 
see the face of his sweetheart 
light up and her eyes sparkle as a 
woman's will when there is strong 
feeling to call forth such outward 
signs of her heart's emotions. 
Gradually as the months passed 
and his cooler judgment had time 
to assert itself, he realized that to 
marry would be to do a most fool- 
ish thing — that is, foolish from a 
worldly standpoint. One that ulti- 
mately both might regret, which 
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therefore it was best and wisest to 
undo with all possible speed rather 
than wait until it was too late — 
until they were married, and pos- 
sibly recourse had to the law to 
straighten out the tangle. 

These reflections led to action 
one fine day when he nerved him- 
self to the task and spoke out his 
mind. He was then a poor man — 
at that time was likely to remain 
so, for all he could see to the con- 
trary. Helen was too fine a 
woman by reason of natural gifts 
to throw herself away upon him, 
as she surely would be doing in 
marrying him under the then 
existing circumstances. Long 
engagements in his judgment 
were a great injustice to a woman, 
no matter how willing she might 
be to enter upon one. So far as 
he was personally concerned it 
was a sacrifice he was not willing 
she should make. All this and 
much more to the same effect he 
told her that day, talking on, say- 
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ing, in fact, far more than he had 
intended at the start by reason of 
the absolute quiet she preserved. 
Never once had she answered, 
never once attempted to fill in a 
pause with the slightest expostu- 
lation or remark. On his arm 
there had been no detaining touch 
of the hand accustomed to such 
movement when she did not like 
what was said. She heard what 
he had to say in the utmost 
quiet — heard it to the very end, 
the absolute stillness of her man- 
ner adding tenfold to the difficulty 
of the task Kent had set himself. 
At the last, when he had stretched 
out his arms for a familiar good- 
by, she, with an icy composure, 
had drawn away, saying : 

"Go on, I am listening. What 
you have said is quite right." 

The tide of his eloquence was 
far more effectually stemmed by 
those few words than though she 
had taken every point he strove to 
make and combated it for hours. 
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They stood up then and looked 
at each other, and it flashed upon 
him that though the future might 
prove his decision to be the wisest 
possible in the case, at that 
moment he would have given any- 
thing short of life itself to win 
back the old regard, to have her 
take back the unspoken verdict of 
the eyes, " weighed in the balance 
and found wanting." 

That was the flaming sword of 
the angel who drove him out of 
Paradise to begin life anew — a 
man to whom the future might 
hold all good things, but to keep 
in his inner consciousness bacfc 
of it all that wordless condemna- 
tion of the woman who had loved 
him. A memory to crop up at un- 
welcome times and make him feel 
small and mean when he would 
be great and generous. 




CHAPTER V. 

" There is Dothing new under the son ; 
There is do new hope or despair ; 
The agoay just beguD 
Is as old as the earth and the air." 

) sorry to have kept you 
waiting! I was detained 
I by a most unexpected 
business talk of impor- 
tance with my lawyer. 
! thought Louise would be with 
you. She is always such com- 
pany, I know you will be great 
friends." 

Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman's tone 
is as conventional, her manner as 
free of awkward consciousness as 
though addressing the most casual 
acquaintance. In greeting Mr. 
Kent, the hand of his hostess is as 
devoid of any clinging propensity 
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as though he had indeed been an 
utter stranger, met for the first 
time in most formal fashion at 
the Diplomatic reception of Tues- 
day evening. It is now Friday 
afternoon, at which time, she had 
informed him in response to his 
query of Tuesday evening, she is 
always at home to friends for a cozy 
little cup of tea. The eyes that 
look into his as she smiles her 
greeting evince no more trace 
of feeling than would have been 
shown had the owner been giving 
an order to one of her servants. 
Again he tells himself what he has 
inwardly commented upon over 
and over since that Tuesday even- 
ing at the White House: she has 
forged ahead of his wildest ex- 
pectations; she has developed 
beyond his idlest dream of possi- 
bilities. In a word, where he had 
once faintheartedly feared a so- 
cial failure, he has found an 
overwhelming success — and he 
admires her accordingly. 
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At a glance he takes in the 
plane upon which she is meeting 
him, inwardly resolving that the 
keynote thus sounded shall be 
strictly adhered to on his part for 
all the future. To tell the truth, 
she is, to his way of thinking, a 
woman ten times better worth 
having as a life companion than 
the impulsive, loving, unworldly 
woman he knew in the long ago. 
To be greeted — after all the years 
of separation that have wrought 
in each such potent changes — as 
though there had been no past 
between them ; as though their 
world held no yesterdays ; as 
though the horizon were but of 
to-day's dawning, is a triumph of 
worldliness wholly unflattering to 
his vanity in one way, but from 
the standpoint of common sense, 
altogether commendable. It is 
very evident there are to be no 
sentimentalities. Thank Heaven ! 
that detestable suggestion of the 
flaming sword is nowhere appar- 
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ent about the calm-eyed woman of 
to-day. There is no faintest trace of 
a lost paradise to mar the absolute 
conventionality of their greeting. 

If, during the brief conversa- 
tion at the Diplomatic reception 
on Tuesday evening, there had 
been evinced the slightest desire 
to have Kent call ; if she had be- 
trayed a shadow of anxiety for a 
renewal of the former acquaint- 
ance, had even intimated that she 
would be at home for him at any 
special time, the chances are ten 
to one he would not have cared to 
avail himself of such opportunity. 

Instead, he has been aware that 
under the formal politeness there 
is a genuine indifference as to 
whether or not she ever lays eyes 
on him again. That fact has 
piqued him — he it is who has 
taken the initiative in renewing 
the acquaintance, and asked when 
she will be at home for him to call. 
Friday afternoon is the time 
when all of her friends are re- 
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ceived, he has been told, and so, 
with the knowledge that from 
this time forth he is simply to 
be one of the many whom she 
knows in a casual way in society, 
he has called at five o'clock. 
Save for the presence of Louise, 
who indeed proves a host in her- 
self, the drawing room is empty 
when Kent is ushered in. As he 
watches Alphonse arrange the tea 
things on the little round table 
and light the spirit lamp under 
the silver water kettle, he knows 
that the monopoly of his old 
sweetheart's company is likely to 
be of brief duration. 

Hardly has he been greeted by 
his hostess before one caller after 
another arrives. Louise is ban- 
ished from the drawing room and 
the hum of general conversation 
fills the apartment. Anything 
like a personal conversation with 
her would be utterly out of the 
question, even had it been de- 
sired. He makes no effort as it 
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is to bring such thing to pass, 
and gradually drifts off to the 
far end of the room, talking first 
to one friend and then another, 
strolling into the small conserva- 
tory where the luxuriously cush- 
ioned seats tempt a tarrying with 
some agreeable companion. In- 
wardly he is making note of the 
exquisite taste shown in every 
carelessly careful arrangement of 
the establishment. His verdict 
is ultimately that it is essentially 
a man's house — a place of cosy 
corners, of cushioned niches, of 
luxurious divans and comfortably 
upholstered chairs, in which it is 
delightful to dream away the 
hours with a book or forget the 
lapse of time with but the com- 
panionship of pleasant thoughts. 
There is nowhere any appearance 
of heaviness, simply a marked 
absence of spindle-legged gilt 
chairs, and such similar' delusive 
and uncomfortable furnishings. 
In the center of the drawing 
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room, high above the divan, rises a 
splendid palm from a bronze stand 
on which in bas relief cherubs 
dance about with clasped hands 
over a rose-strewn pathway. 
There are other smaller palms 
and plants about the room ; they 
are by no means confined to the 
conservatory. In the spaces of 
the beading on the ivory-tinted 
mantel are medallions, exquisitely 
painted miniatures framed in nar- 
row rims of gold, spreading out 
at the top in the prodigality of 
true-lovers* knots. There are a 
few paintings on the walls, water 
colors, and white-framed artist- 
proof etchings. On the open 
piano, on several small tables 
here and there, as well as in a 
finely gilded Sedan chair used as 
a cabinet in the corner nearest the 
tea-table, is a lavish array of bric- 
a-brac gathered from every coun- 
try in Europe. The tall lamps of 
splendid design about the room 
burn softly under white silk chif- 
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f on shades as delicate as sea foam 
and as graceful in their rippl- 
ing lines. A few gold-enameled 
crystal vases hold long-stemmed 
roses, that fill the air with their 
delicate fragrance. 

Kent takes it all in without at 
the time realizing that a mental 
photograph is in progress. He 
quite enjoys the call. The after- 
noon has proved a decided pleas- 
ure, yet through all his talk with 
others there runs an undercurrent 
of thought concerning the hostess 
herself. He finds himself con- 
stantly dwelling upon the com- 
plete change in her; wondering 
vaguely at times if it is possible 
at this day to pierce through that 
worldliness; wondering if the 
woman he knew long ago is really 
dead, or if all the tumult of feel- 
ing he knew so well how to 
rouse in her girlhood's days is 
but slumbering; wondering too, 
now and then, when the expres- 
sion of her eyes is especially fine, 
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if she had loved her husband and 
allowed that feeling to be appar- 
ent to him and others. Whereas 
in the old days she had been as 
putty in his hands, now she is in 
the order of granite. Apparently 
there is no molding possible 
now for that imperious woman. 
None but a golden knocker will 
awaken echoes or start reverbera- 
tions in that well-regulated heart. 
She never lacks attention. He 
knows that not so much from 
this brief renewal of acquaintance 
as from the talk he hears at the 
Club. Her entrance into any 
assemblage is the signal for the 
gathering of the clan of admirers 
whom at times she draws on 
with that charm of manner of 
which she is such perfect mistress ; 
then again, as the mood changes, 
dismisses with brief ceremony to 
surround herself with the women 
who admire, envy, and at times 
cordially hate her, because among 
them always she reigns supreme. 




CHAPTER VI. 

" Life is a divine gift. To each individual 
there is an ideal, as (he botanist tells us there 
is to the plant or the tree, toward which he 
must grow. This is the polarity of life; and 
success lies in keeping to it. One who per- 
mits himself to be interrupted and interfered 
with at every turn ; who postpones his im- 
portant achievement for the sake of the unim- 
portant triHe, is of about the same value to 
his day ss would be a weathervatie-^the sport 
of every wind — to serve as a guideposl." 

( S the days go by 
immediately following 
the Diplomatic recep- 
tion, — that event in the 
social world marking 
so important a date with at least 
three of the guests, — the man of 
milHons from Dakota, " Kohi- 
noorBill" as the Club habitues 
facetiously dub him among them- 
selves, is by no means at a stand- 
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Still either as regards his social 
progress or the carrying out of 
that idea that has induced him to 
spend the winter in Washington. 

Cautious in all things, he looks 
the ground well over before al- 
lowing to himself the satisfaction 
of acknowledging that he has 
come to a decision. Having thus 
made that careful inspection of 
men, women, and things gener- 
ally, and become impressed that 
at last he has come across the de- 
sired adjunct to his life, the best 
possible furtherment to his social 
ambitions, he no longer hesitates 
to recognize io his own mind that 
it is so. Bold as it seems on his 
part from the ordinary manner of 
looking at things, he decides that 
the one woman who entirely fills 
the bill of requirements in his 
estimation is none other than 
Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman, the 
woman who may have for her 
husband almost any of the desir- 
able men in Washington society 
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did she but give the slightest 
intimation of an intention to re- 
marry. Having made this decis- 
ion, Mr. William Stone loses no 
unnecessary time in setting about 
the achievement of his object. 

Sentimentalities do not trouble 
him in slightest degree — do not, 
in fact, enter into his calculations. 
If such are ever to be, he vaguely 
sets them down for that dim 
future, to the possibilities of 
which he is allowing so much. 
This question of marrying and 
securing in marriage is as yet with 
him wholly a matter of business. 
It is so at the start, but as no one, 
however calculating, can remain 
wholly oblivious to the personal 
charms of a fascinating woman, 
more especially when as in the 
present case the whole battery of 
those charms is brought to bear 
upon one, so gradually as the 
weeks progress, and he is thrown 
more and more in the society of 
the woman he has elected if 
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possible to win, the spirit of 
calculation becomes largely in- 
termingled with other feelings 
which even to himself he cannot 
correctly define. Not being a 
man of fine .susceptibilities he 
does not allow himself to be de- 
terred by this phase of the ques- 
tion at issue. The all-important 
fact that he has made up his 
mind on the subject of the woman 
whom he will ask to share his 
millions is the one toward which 
the current of his thoughts all 
drift. The flotsam and jetsam 
incident to the achievement of 
that determination are given 
scant consideration. That this 
can be accomplished all at once — 
that if he should boldly storm 
the citadel without further to do 
would presumably result in whole- 
sale defeat, is a fact to which he 
gives all due consideration. 

That he is not distasteful to the 
woman upon whom he has set his 
fancy is evident in many little 
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ways. Few of the many dinner 
parties given at the house on 
Farragut Square fail to include Mr. 
William Stone as a guest, while 
at the cosy little teas and Friday 
afternoons at home, he comes to 
be so familiar a figure as to occa- 
sion no end of talk on the score 
of whether or not his attentions 
mean anything really serious, and 
if so, what is likely to be the out- 
come of it all. That Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman will ever really in 
any earnestness accept the man 
no one seems to imagine for an 
instant. Indeed no one seems 
seriously to credit the idea that 
she has the slightest intention of 
remarrying at all — at least not for 
the present. 

From a worldly point of view, 
why should she ? Is she not a 
weathly, perfectly independent 
woman; young, handsome, ad- 
mired by every desirable man in 
society ? What, then, would in- 
duce her to seriously contemplate 
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the idea of changing her name, of 
giving up her independence? That, 
at least, is the way in which society 
looks at the matter. On the score 
of her being a charming woman 
there is not a dissenting voice. It 
is one of those fundamental truths 
that neither admit of nor tolerate 
discussion. Again, not even her 
most intimate friends reckon her 
to be a woman given to sentimen- 
talities. Her list of admirers, of 
men who essay to pay her de- 
voted attention, is by no means 
confined to Mr. William Stone. 
Prince Poniatowski of the Russian 
legation is one of those whose de- 
votion has long been an open 
secret. He himself makes no 
effort to hide the fact of his 
ardent admiration ; is, on the con- 
trary, proud of the fact. If it de- 
pended upon him she would long 
since have become his wife. 
But too well he knows that this is 
a dream never destined for a wak- 
ing reality. 
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Affecting the society of for- 
eigners in large measure simply 
because it is the fashionable thing 
to do, Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
can never really bring herself to 
care sufficiently for any of the 
titled members of the Diplomatic 
Corps paying her attention to 
seriously contemplate an idea of 
marriage with even the most 
desirable. Moreover, an impor- 
tant factor in the case is that the 
Prince, in everyway agreeable and 
a fine man generally, while pos- 
sessed of sufficient fortune to 
raise him above any mercenary 
idea in his courtship, has by no 
means sufficient to keep up the 
style required by the imperious 
woman, to whom her present man- 
ner of living has become an abso- 
lute necessity. Backed by the 
fortune that was hers upon the 
death of her husband, it would 
have sufficed to satisfy her am- 
bition in every way were she 
personally inclined to a marriage 
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with the Prince, but lacking that 
fortune that has been hers, no 
personal attractions of the Prince 
are allowed to have weight suf- 
ficient to make her waver in her 
determination. 

Unaware of the real facts of the 
case, Mr. WiUiam Stone regards 
the Prince as one of his most 
serious rivals. There is another 
formidable one ominously looming 
up in the horizon in the person of 
the lawyer Kent. The latter no 
longer hesitates to announce in 
explanation of his frequent visits 
to the house on Farragut Square 
that he and Mrs. Oglethorpe 
Lyman have discovered them- 
selves to be quite old friends. 
That not being aware of her 
married name at the time of their 
meeting at the outset of the sea- 
son has been the reason why he 
has not announced this before. 

That there are others who 
aspire to high place in her pref- 
erence goes without saying, but 
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to these minor ones Mr. William 
Stone gives scant thought. After 
all due deliberation he decides 
that the two whose rivalry he 
has really to fear are Prince 
Poniatowski and Mr. Kent. To 
this end he sets himself to work 
to overcome the obstacles in his 
path, to leave nothing undone for 
the successful culmination of his 
intentions. 

Whether it is that the men 
at the Club who have taken 
upon themselves the respon- 
sibilities of introducing him to 
Washington society have to do 
with it or not, it is nevertheless 
evident that a marked improve- 
ment has taken place in his 
appearance since his arrival in 
Washington. The tall, gaunt 
figure can never by any means 
look really stylish, but the tailors 
selected by his friends at the 
Club have certainly vastly im- 
proved his general appearance. 
Another point in which he has 
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yielded to the advice of friends 
with good result is in regard to 
the straggly black beard. This 
has been sacrificed to the barber's 
shears; that is, it has been 
trimmed, and is now worn parted 
and brushed back from the middle, 
since no amount of expostulation 
or persuasion will induce him to 
part with it altogether. The sun- 
burned skin, bearing unmistak- 
able evidence of long years of a 
rough, exposed, out-of-door life, is 
something over the improvement 
of which the Club men give no 
serious thought or indeed touch 
upon at all. The achievement of 
impossibilities is not in their line, 
but the little matter of the beard 
is a success on their part, and Mr. 
William Stone is duly compli- 
mented on this score. 




CHAPTER VII. 

" There was a rustling that seemed like a 

bustling 
Of menj crowds justling at pitching and 

hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shnes 

clattering, 
And like fowls in a barn]iaM when barley 

is scattering 
Out came the children running ; 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 
Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and 
laughter." 

VT [ff^O^^^^ dances down the 
stairway, from the top 
of the house to the 
lowest floor, in and out 
like a sprite of perpet- 
ual motion. She overflows with 
exuberant young life, bubbles 
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over with talk, and makes the 
place echo with her laughter. 
On she goes dancing, introducing 
all manner of new and original 
steps as she flits about from place 
to place. Never one moment 
since she opened her eyes in the 
morning have the restless little 
feet been still. The calendar 
tells that to-day is Wednesday, 
February 17. Louise tells the 
same statement with a vastly 
different significance. Her way 
of reckoning is from an entirely 
different standpoint from that of 
the calendar. To her to-day is big 
with the import of being her 
birthday — her sixth birthday. 
That is its principal distinction 
from all the other days of the 
year. It is her birthday. That 
is what she tells over and over to 
everyone in the house, even down 
to the lowly little dishwashing 
assistant of the cook. Moreover, 
she is to have a party — a real live 
big party, she invariably adds to 
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the first announcement concern- 
ing the day. A party to mark 
the sixth year of a happy, spoiled, 
petted, precocious childhood. 

Invitations have been out for a 
week past, and for just that space 
of time Louise has been on tiptoe 
of expectation, alive with keenest 
interest in every smallest partic- 
ular in connection with the happy 
event. Each reply to the invita- 
tions has to be read to her in due 
order of its arrival, and submitted 
to a riot of conjecture as to what 
character the little guest is likely 
to represent, for it has been or- 
dained that it is to be a fancy ball. 

This fancy ball is in fact no 
newly developed idea ; it is quite 
an old one — a long-promised joy 
to mark the sixth birthday, and 
now that the realization is so near 
Louise finds her vocabulary de- 
cidedly inadequate to express 
her feelings on the subject. The 
overflow of animal spirits would 
be difficult to keep in check 
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did she make the effort, but as 
she puts no such unnecessary 
restraint upon herself in this 
connection, it is a matter not 
to be satisfactorily determined 
by a mere assertion. To plan 
one extravagant feature after 
another for the ball has been 
her delight during the past 
week. To gratify her as far as 
possible in every expressed whim 
has been to her mother an 
equal delight. Perhaps — so she 
reasons to herself — this may be 
the last, the very last time the 
little daughter may ever enjoy the 
supreme happiness of having her 
every wish so gratified, of giving 
a fancy ball which she determines 
shall outshine anything of the 
kind during the season. That 
saving clause — " Perhaps " — 
comes in the pauses of reflection 
on the desperate odds of the 
chances against fortune which 
she, the mother, is engaged in 
making — odds which, notwith- 
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standing all her determination 
and carefully laid plans, may be 
too much for her in the long run. 
Reflecting on these chances, she 
determines that Louise shall have 
everything her heart clamors for, 
everything her imagination con- 
jures up shall be gratified in so 
far as it is in human power to 
satisfy those longings. 

It is finally settled after numer- 
ous consultations with Mathilde 
that Louise is to personate the 
Queen of the Fairies. Her 
mother has a fancy for keeping 
the child always in white, and on 
this eventful day of her young 
life especially desires to adhere 
to that rule. So the costume is 
ordered and, coming home the 
evening preceding the ball, 
charms Louise to the extent that 
she lies awake for a couple of 
hours beyond her usual bed time, 
puncturing Mathilde with ques- 
tions, distracting her with com- 
ment and eulogy of the dress. It 
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is eminently satisfactory to her 
mother as well, since her orders 
have been carried out to perfec- 
tion, and the costume is character- 
ized no less by simplicity than an 
exquisite daintiness. 

The ball is set for two o*clock, 
and the little guests are prompt 
in arriving. Such a jingle of 
bells and chatter of voices as 
they go trooping up the stairway 
to the dressing rooms and then 
down again to the drawing room 
where, like a great white miller 
moth, the little hostess stands 
beside her mother to greet them ! 

The dainty white illusion skirts 
stand out like embodied sea foam. 
The child's pretty dimpled arms 
and neck are bare ; from her 
shoulders spring out tiny wings 
of gauziest silver mesh, a white- 
winged moth poises quivering on 
each shoulder ; the feet are en- 
cased in diminutive silvered slip- 
pers over the silken socks, and in 
one hand is carried a silver wand 
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tipped with a sparkling star. On 
her forehead is another star; her 
brown hair falls in glossy waving 
lines that, curling at the ends, 
show where the light falls upon 
it warm touches of a reddish 
gleam. Her brown eyes sparkle 
and her cheeks are flushed with 
excitement. Thus it is that the 
little Queen of the Fairies greets 
her young guests in all the gor- 
geousness of their fine attire, 
their jingling of bells, tooting of 
tiny horns, and clamor of berib- 
boned tamborines. Beyond all 
this Louise's senses are intoxicated 
with the scent of the lilies that 
line the stairway. That is Kent's 
doing. It is his thought to gratify 
the little hostess of the afternoon. 
Aware of her fondness for the 
flowers, knowledge gained from 
the child herself, who in a burst 
of confidence has asserted that 
she means to have big white 
lilies at her ball, he has gratified 
her in royal fashion. 
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The splendid red walls of the 
hallway are almost a solid mass 
of Annunciation lilies up the 
entire length of the first flight 
of the broad white stairway. 
They are about the rooms in 
every conceivable place. They 
bank the drawing-room mantel 
and overflow into the library be- 
yond. They are in the dining 
room, a great odorous mass in the 
center of the table from which 
rises the wonderful cake that 
later in the progress of the ball is, 
in response to pulls from childish 
fingers on the streaming white 
ribbons, to yield to each a costly 

gift. 

The scent of the lilies is almost 
overpowering, but to Louise it acts 
after the manner of an intoxicant. 
From the time in the early morn- 
ing of the florists' appearance to 
begin their work of decoration, 
she has inspected their progress, 
stopping now and then in her 
dancing to take in long delightful 
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sniffs of the strong, sweet perfume. 
The far end of the hallway is a 
palm grove in which sits the 
Marine Band in all the gorgeous- 
ness of scarlet uniforms to play 
for the little dancers. 

As each new arrival enters the 
drawing room to greet and be 
greeted, Louise's excitement and 
gratification is intensified ; her 
approval of certain special cos- 
tumes is outspoken. She has an 
eye for color, a delight in sound 
and scent that indicate a sybaritic 
instinct and temperament. Some 
fifty or sixty little guests go to 
make up the ball proper. To 
this number there are numerous 
additions of such of the mothers 
as are intimate friends of Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman. Here and 
there is a scattering of men as 
well — men who for the most part 
have requested to be included in 
the list of lookers on, and have 
prefaced their coming by a pro- 
fusion of gifts to Louise. 
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Prince Poniatowski is in attend- 
ance, having fortified himself in 
the esteem of the young hostess 
by the gift of a magnificent Rus- 
sian doll. Mr. William Stone, 
who is of course among the spe- 
cially invited . guests, has sent 
several mechanical toys of costli- 
est description, while Kent, having 
neither waited for nor needed any 
special invitation other than that 
of Louise herself, who takes it as 
much a matter of course as the 
ball itself that he will be in at- 
tendance, brings with him a book 
of fairy tales gorgeously illus- 
trated in colors. 

As to the others there seems 
literally no field of childish fancy 
that has not been covered in the 
way of gifts. 

Louise formally opens the ball 
herself, imperiously disdaining to 
dance with any of her little guests 
until her mother has waltaed 
with her up and down the length 
of the long drawing room. So 
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waltz with her she does to the 
throbbing, pulsing music that in a 
splendor of sound fills the house 
and sets the feet of the little 
dancers keeping time to its 
melodious swing. Down the 
flower-scented room they go, 
the little white-robed Queen of 
the Fairies dimpling with happy 
laughter, a vision of silvery white, 
of radiant childhood, of twinkling 
feet that keep in perfect time to 
the music. Behind, following in 
their wake, comes the motley col- 
lection of richly costumed chil- 
dren. Pages, flower girls, mimic 
kings and queens with their 
retinues of courtiers, soldiers, 
sailors, tinkers, tailors, Mistress 
Marys, little Miss Muflfets, Boy 
Blues, huntsmen with winding 
horns, infant Bacchi, grape- 
crowned and laughing like their 
prototypes. Follies too charming 
to ever wish abolished, snowflakes, 
roses, daflfodils, daisies, Night, 
Morning, and all the pretty flights 
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of fancy invariably incident to 
such occasions. Regardless of 
rank the youthful dames of high 
degree dance hand in hand with a 
sailor, a fireman, or even a boot- 
black, while the King Charleses 
and Prince Williams forget their 
kingly dignity to whirl to the 
music with some pretty little 
dairy maid or simple flower girl 
laden with blossoms. A morning 
star treads out the measure with 
one of Mother Goose's heroes, 
while Old King Cole omits his 
usual surroundings to enjoy the 
hour dancing with Daffy Down 
Dilly. 

There comes a fanfare of 
trumpets presently, and the little 
people, forming in line, march 
about the drawing room before 
descending to the dining room. 
Louise's errant fancy suddenly 
elects to have herself carried tri- 
umphantly down the stairway on 
Kent's shoulders, instead of walk- 
ing in the lead of her guests, as 
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has been arranged. Nothing will 
do but for him to lift her to that 
lofty perch, where with one arm 
clasping his neck, she holds out 
with the other the star-tipped 
wand, waving her subjects in gala 
attire to follow. Such a sight as 
it is, the children trooping down 
the flower-lined stairway, the 
little Queen of the Fairies borne 
aloft bubbling over with laughter, 
happy in the gratification of her 
every wish. 

There are confections for each 
child, done up in fanciful silvered 
devices tied with bright-hued 
ribbons and costume bonbons, 
the snapping and donning of 
which occasion no end of merri- 
ment. When the band strikes 
up the Mother Goose Quadrille, 
the children return to the drawing 
room for more dancing and merry- 
making games, London Bridge is 
falling Down, Clap in and Clap 
out, Ring around the Roses, King 
William was King James* Son, and 
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all such, as dear to the childish 
heart to-day as to those of the 
century or more ago when they 
first came into being for the 
amusement of the small humanity 
of that day and generation. 

Through the mysteries of a Sir 
Roger de Coverley the little crowd 
is safely piloted, the dainty 
frocks and flying sashes of every 
hue and color making a charming 
picture as the wearers dance in 
and out, up and down to the blare 
of the music and sound of their 
own pealing laughter. 

It is not until after five, nearly 
six o'clock that adieux are spoken 
and the little Queen of the 
Fairies, waving her star-tipped 
wand, stands on the threshold 
of the drawing room, throwing 
kisses to the crowd of children, 
adding her voice to the happy 
tumult, breathing in again the 
intoxicating incense of the lilies. 







CHAPTER VIII. 

'e love dolh work 



"IKE a small whirlwind 
Louise darts across the 
' hallway as she catches 
sight of her mother 
I about to ascend the 
stairway, shouting out in jubilant 
tones : 

"Mamma! mamma! wait for 
me, I have such good news — I 
have seen Mr. Kent ! He is to 
bring me a box of bonbons to- 
morrow. Quite a large box, 
mamma, and every one for my- 
self. No one else is to touch 
them. He said so himself. I 
have such lots to tell ! " 
Almost out of breath with her 
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own volubility, Louise precipi- 
tates herself upon her mother, 
effectually barring further prog- 
ress even had the latter been in- 
clined to that proceeding. The 
child's words fairly tumble over 
each other in their eagerness to 
be spoken, but not less eagerly 
does that mother's heart take 
them in. For an instant the 
woman whom society reckons a 
self-contained, imperious creature 
longs madly to pick up her little 
daughter and crush her again and 
again to the quickly beating 
heart. No one can play with fire 
with, impunity. There is always 
the very best chance in the world 
that one's fingers will be burned 
in the proceeding. Helen is her- 
self perfectly well aware of this 
truism. No one knows better 
than she what is likely to be the 
outcome of her own feelings in 
the dangerous game she is play- 
ing, but not even when she real- 
izes with most telling force that 
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her own fingers are being burned 
as well as those of Kent, does 
she really felter in her determina- 
tion ? A week, ten days have 
passed since she has seen him, 
since they have come dangerously 
near to precipitating affairs and 
yielding to the madness of the 
moment — since she, summoning 
every atom of fortitude at her 
command, has ridiculed him in 
merciless fashion. That was a 
week, almost ten days ago, and 
since that time he has not come 
near the house — has kept out of 
her way whenever they have met 
at afternoon or evening entertain- 
ments. It is evident that he does 
not intend to give her another 
opportunity ; that if she is minded 
to have any explanations or ex- 
cuses, he is not minded to receive 
such. 

The ten days have been passed 
by Helen in a perfect whirl. It 
is now the very height of the 
season, one entertainment follow- 
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ing so fast upon another that 
even breathing space is difficult 
of accomplishment on the part of 
society. For her own part there 
is her share to be contributed 
toward the success of the season, 
her quota of brilliancy to be 
added the general round of en- 
tertaining. In this she does not 
include evening parties, full- 
dress receptions, or crushes 
of fashionable humanity. She 
leaves all such to those minded 
to follow in that beaten track. 
Dinners are her forte, luncheons 
and small afternoon teas at five 
o'clock, when some fifty, or at 
most seventy-five guests, fill her 
drawing room, carry on incipient 
flirtations in the conservatory, and 
chat away the time in the library 
and sitting room. Of such form 
of entertaining she takes her part 
without stint. There is always a 
luncheon and dinner party set 
down for each week, often there 
are several, while teas have been 
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scattered throughout the season. 
When in addition there are her 
regular Friday afternoons at 
home, formal receptions since the 
beginning of the regular season, it 
will be seen that what with at- 
tendance upon the entertaining 
outside and arranging for those at 
which she is herself the hostess, 
scant time is to be found for the 
indulgence of any continued train 
of private thought, much less for 
moping. But of this latter Helen 
has no fancy ; moping is what she 
intends to keep just as far from 
herself as it is possible. Even 
had she been inclined to such 
course on her own score, there is 
most strenuous reason why it 
should be abandoned. Busy as 
she is with all this fashionable 
whirl, she yet finds time — is com- 
pelled to whether or not she likes 
to — in which to give audience to 
Mr. Graham. These talks with 
her lawyer, while in one sense cer- 
tainly not tending to raise her 
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spirits, just as certainly fix her 
determination more firmly than 
ever. He is an astute man, faith- 
ful to her interests, and after she 
has made a clean breast of affairs 
to him in regard to the plan of 
her campaign and duly reported 
the chances in her favor, he has 
reluctantly, most reluctantly, it 
must be confessed, consented to 
try and manage to stave off the 
crash for the present. Not many 
men could have been found will- 
ing to undertake such a hazardous 
proceeding, but after talking the 
matter thoroughly over, Mr. 
Graham has been persuaded to 
give his help to his client and, as 
it were, float her through the 
season on a contingency. 

Louise's impatience to remain 
with her mother and detail her 
afternoon's exploit is so evident 
and so determined of accomplish- 
ment on the part of that small 
young woman, Helen can hardly 
refrain from pushing the brown 
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curls back with both hands and 
covering the child's face with 
kisses. And all because of what ? 
Because of the news she brings; 
because, beyond any question, 
this little daughter has been taken 
up and kissed by the man for 
whom that old tide of feeling is 
surging again to the surface. A 
modified edition it is true, but 
nevertheless a very dangerous state 
of feeling, to be guarded against 
and cooled down to a normal tem- 
perature. That he is genuinely 
fond of the child she believes ; 
therefore, because of that fondness 
she knows he cannot find it pos- 
sible to vent his anger against her- 
self upon Louise. Too well she 
knows that both Alphonse and 
Mathilde are eyeing her sharply, 
after the manner of a cat spying 
a mouse — watching her every 
movement to gossip over later in 
the servant's hall. Therefore she 
does not allow herself to yield to 
that impulse, to pick up Louise 
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and fairly smother her with kisses, 
but simply taking the little 
daughter by the hand, goes on 
her way upstairs. She looks back 
over her shoulder and bids Ma- 
thilde take out some letters that 
lie ready to post, saying she will 
remove Louise's wraps and keep 
her with her for a while in the 
morning room. As she passes 
up the wide white stairway, the 
mother has temporarily stopped 
the flow of volubility on the part 
of Louise by smiling down at her. 
** There, there, Baby, don't talk 
so fast. I am glad you are going 
to have some bonbons^ but we 
won't think anything more of 
them at present. You can tell 
me about your walk some other 
time. Mother has been reading 
some fine new fairy stories, and 
we shall hear all about Prince 
Charming and the wonderful 
things that happened to him. 
Such a jolly time we shall have 
while Mathilde is away ! " 
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So much for the servants* ears — 
so much for a blind, that they 
may not guess her frantic longing 
to hear all that the child has to 
relate. The door of the morning 
room has hardly closed upon 
them before she picks up the as- 
tonished Louise, and laughing 
softly in the baby face, kisses her, 
not once, but many times. It 
takes but a moment to pull the 
deep-cushioned chair to the open 
fire ; to remove hat, coat, gloves, 
and leggings — for Louise to 
stretch out her pretty, plump, 
bare white legs to the fire — for 
the mother to give another 
squeeze to the child, another kiss 
to the little mouth, and to say in 
a shame-faced, breathless way : 

" Now, Baby, tell mamma all 
about your lovely afternoon. We 
will have the fairy story after that. 
Begin way back, dearie, at the 
very beginning. Let us see how 
clever you can be by not leaving 
out a single word you said to Mr. 
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Kent, or forgetting a word he said 
to you." 

Louise, nothing loth to comply, 
and, moreover, feeling herself a 
person of vast importance, far 
more as a narrator of personal 
experiences than as a listener to 
fairy tales, oft heard before, does 
as she is bid without further delay. 
Settling down in her mother's lap 
to toast her legs in luxurious 
fashion before the fire, she pro- 
ceeds to relate how she has been 
walking with Mathilde along H 
Street, when suddenly she has 
spied Mr. Kent going into the 
Metropolitan Club, and without 
further ceremony, has dashed 
across the street, leaving Mathilde 
to pour out a tide of French ex- 
postulation upon the air, as Louise 
chases her divinity, nearly pre- 
cipitating him backward down the 
steps by the sudden onslaught on 
his legs. 

" He picked up my baby in his 
arms, did he not, darling ? ** quickly 
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interpolates the mother, as she 
holds the child closer for just one 
tiny instant. 

" Indeed, he did, mamma, and 
he laughed as he kissed me, oh, 
ever so many times ! just as you 
did just now. He said he was so 
glad to see me, and asked how I 
have been all the long time since 
my party. Then Mathilde came, 
and wished me to get down, and 
said I had been naughty to run 
away from her. And that I was 
to go right away home, and spend 
the afternoon in the nursery. 

" But I would not get down, 
mamma. I wanted to see Mr. 
Kent, and I told him I had cried 
because he does not come any 
more to see us. Then he told 
Mathilde he would walk with me to 
Lafayette Square, and she . could 
go talk to some of her friends while 
we walked about. But we didn't 
walk about, mamma, 'cause I 
wouldn't get down from his arms, 
and made him carry me all the 
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way. When we sat down on a 
bench I wasn*t a bit cold, 'cause I 
was 'most all covered up in Mr. 
Kent's overcoat, and we were just 
as warm as could be. 

" It was so jolly, mamma ! I 
wished you were there, or that 
you would drive past just to see 
us. I told Mr. Kent so, and I 
told him how much we miss him, 
and how you had to promise me 
a new music-box one night, 'cause 
I cried so about him. 

" He has been busy. Oh, ever 
so busy ! I think he said he was 
getting ready to go away. I don't 
just remember when, but he says 
that Mathilde is to bring me to 
Lafayette Square to-morrow af- 
ternoon at two o'clock, and he 
will have a fine box of bonbons 
in his pocket for me. Is he not 
good ? 

"If he does go away, and 
doesn't ever any more come to 
see us, I don't just know what we 
shall do, mamma. He is quite 
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the nicest person we know, isn't 
he, mamma? 

" And, oh, mamma ! I told Mr. 
Kent you read me the story of 
Bluebeard in the book he brought 
me on my birthday. I liked it 
some, but it made me cry. I told 
him, mamma, you said the pic- 
ture of Bluebeard looked just as 
he did once long ago, and that I 
meant to call him by that name, 
only he has no beard. 

" Mr. Stone has a beard, hasn't 
he, mamma ; such an ugly black 
beard. I asked Mr. Kent if I 
should not call Mr. Stone Blue- 
beard the next time he comes, 
but he said no, that it would be 
rude to do so, and ** — with a sigh of 
resignation — "I suppose I mustn't. 

" Mamma, just think, such a 
funny thing! Mr. Kent said then 
that a long time ago someone he 
loved lots and lots used to call 
him Bluebeard, but he didn't 
think that person remembered 
anything about it now," 
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Did she not remember ? Does 
a woman ever quite outgrow ro- 
mance ? Does she ever so suc- 
cessfully steel her heart with 
worldliness that some random 
shot will not pierce the armor and 
make her pulses thrill with the 
sudden sweet desire for that old 
time to come again? Helen does 
not trust herself to speak just 
then, nor, indeed, does Louise 
look for any answer. Her mind 
is too full of other things. As 
well as though it had been yester- 
day the mother remembers that 
old time, and her fancy for the 
name of Bluebeard for the callow, 
beardless lover, whose heart she 
fondly believed had been bound 
to hers in such irrevocable attach- 
ment, that in the years of the 
future the mystic bond between 
them would warn her of danger 
or trouble when they might be 
temporarily separated. 

Louise babbles on, unmindful 
of the flood of recollections she 
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has caused in her mother's 
mind. 

** I like Mr. Kent better than 
anyone we know. So does Ma- 
thilde, she says he is so chic, 
Alphonse likes him too. He tips 
Alphonse when he helps him on 
with his coat. I saw him do it 
one morning, and Alphonse says 
he most always does so, Al- 
phonse says he is rich, but not 
nearly so rich as Mr. Stone. Was 
he always rich, mamma? I am 
sure he was always nice, was he 
not ? " 

Then Louise's thoughts take a 
reflective tinge as she continues : 

" Mamma, you are a clever 
woman — a very clever woman, 
Alphonse says. He told Mathilde 
last night while I was at my 
supper that you were a whole 
neck ahead of Mr. Kent and Mr. 
Stone. That you could beat 
them both in the game every 
time. What did he mean, mam- 
ma? I did not ask Mathilde* 
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She is quite cross sometimes 
when I ask questions. 

"And oh, mamma, Alphonse 
says there will be grand doings 
when I grow up. He says it will 
be quite like a fairy tale ; that all 
day long the gifts will be coming 
in ; that all day he will be busy 
answering the door to receive the 
flowers that will be sent. And 
lilies — oh, mamma, the great 
white lilies just like I had at my 
party — that they will line the 
stairway and that we shall have 
them everywhere. It seems to me 

I can most smell them now '* 

and the little nose sniffs about in 
the air. 

" See, mamma, I shall have a 
long white gown trailing behind 
me on the floor just like you have 
sometimes. Won*t it be jolly, 
mamma ! and don't you wish I 
was grown up right now ? I do.** 

At this juncture Mathilde ap- 
pears for the child to give her her 
supper. It is an impulse with the 
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mother to bid Mathilde keep the 
child out of the way of servants* 
gossip for the future, but to do so 
would unquestionably result in 
Louise's explaining to Mathilde 
all she has been talking about. 
That is the last thing to be 
desired under the circumstances. 
There will be time enough later 
to instruct Mathilde in the mat- 
ter. The present will be most 
inopportune. 

As Louise clambers down from 
her mother's lap ready for her 
supper, following the afternoon's 
hungry outing in the keen air, 
she kisses her with effusion and 
goes out of the room holding 
Mathilde's hand, looking up in 
her face, affectedly wagging her 
head, repeating " Alphonse is a 
droll fellow; such a droll fellow! 
Is he not, Mathilde ? ' 




CHAPTER IX. 

" With dreamful e^es 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise." 



/R. KENT no longer 
makes slightest secret 
of his admiration for 
, Mrs. Oglethorpe Ly- 
' man. There is scant, if 
any, attempt to hide the fact that 
inhis eyes she is in any assemblage 
the one woman best worth look- 
ing at, the woman best worth 
talking to, best worth being near. 
His usual reserve in such matters 
is abandoned. That he has ad- 
mired her from the very outset 
of the season, is a fact generally 
known in society ; that latterly 
his devotion has seemed to take 
on a more serious turn, is also a 
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fact patent to his friends and ac- 
quaintances generally in the gay 
world. Wherever Helen goes he 
is sure to drop in during the 
course of the entertainment in 
most casual fashion, unnoting of 
anyone especially in the company, 
but always eventually bringing 
up at her side. Rarely twenty- 
four hours pass in which he does 
not call at the house on Farragut 
Square upon one trivial excuse or 
another. There are bonbons for 
Louise to be delivered according 
to promise of the day before ; a 
novel toy or some pretty book of 
pictures to tempt the fancy of the 
young maid who tyrannizes over 
him, a very despot. Again, it is 
to bring some exquisite roses to 
Louise's mamma herself, or the 
latest magazine for her opinion 
of some debated article, or to in- 
terest her in certain of the illus- 
trations in which, for the time 
being, he professes a vast interest. 
Many times there is no excuse 
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whatever, either real or invented, 
for the call. He goes because he 
desires to do so, and stays because 
he is welcome. Generally, at such 
times, unless there is an engage- 
ment outside to call his hostess 
away, he remains to luncheon, 
and allows Louise to lord things 
over him in fine style. 

All unguessed by him, astute 
man that he is generally, Helen 
is drawing him on the while, pay- 
ing him that most subtle of compli- 
ments, taking him in beyond the 
ribbon, making him one apart 
from the multitude, giving him 
glimpses, brief, momentary flashes 
of that holy of holies, her heart, 
that in its entirety he might once 
have possessed for all time, had 
he so willed it. 

They are playing with fire, both 
of them — he with all his worldly 
knowledge doing so almost uncon- 
sciously, since he does not realize 
she can have any motive other 
than the feeling of the moment 
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for drawing him on until his ad- 
miration is apparent to the world. 
As for her — well, this playing 
with fire has in- it no element 
whatever of unconsciousness. She 
is a woman with a purpose, and 
that a deep one, under all the 
light seeming. It is too late to 
tread the satyr underfoot — it is 
too firmly implanted in each of 
them, for that matter. It will not 
down at a latter-day bidding, even 
were such effort made. Neither 
of them, in reality, desires to 
change. After a certain fashion 
they are quite well satisfied with 
themselves. 

The periods fraught with great- 
est danger to each are the little 
snatches of visits before luncheon, 
when he saunters in to find Helen 
seated at the desk in the morning 
room in a most bewitching gown, 
of which the general impression 
conveyed to his mind is of won- 
drous daintiness and a profusion 
of lace. Then it is she makes 
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telling pretense of confidences — 
speaks to him of things in which 
she is interested outside of the 
doings of society and the endless 
whirl of entertainments. Per- 
haps not altogether makes such 
great pretense in the matter after 
all. Yet, never by any possibility 
can she be lured into making ref- 
erence to that long dead past. 
He soon discovers this, and ceases 
to make further effort himself in 
such direction. It is of to-day 
she talks to him ; of to-day and of 
to-morrow — never of any yester- 
days. He is, truth to tell, a safety- 
valve to the torrent of feeling that 
sometimes almost overwhelms 
her. She has no intimate woman 
friend, no one who stands in the 
light of a confidante. She is too 
wise a woman for that, too farsee- 
ing. She has many women for 
her friends, but with none of 
them is she on terms of close in- 
timacy. 

There are times when Kent's 
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coming is a perfect godsend, and 
she welcomes him in most gra- 
cious mood, in which there is for 
all no trace of love-making, no 
bordering on sentiment. It is 
this fact that piques and draws 
him on more powerfully than any 
other course she might have pur- 
sued. Perhaps she knows it. 
Undoubtedly she has some intui- 
tive inkling of the real state of 
affairs so far as he is concerned 
no less than of her own self. 

There are times when she 
makes a feint of being tired of 
society, of being inexpressibly 
bored by her role of a leader, as 
though the whole thing were un- 
speakably irksome, and yet by 
stress of circumstances she is 
forced to remain and play the 
part. It is on some such occasion 
Kent will be greeted on entering : 

** How glad I am to see you to- 
day! Come right in. No, you 
won't disturb me in slightest de- 
gree. It is a relief to have some- 
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one to talk to, someone who un- 
derstands, and to whom I can be 
my real self, and just think out 
loud my thoughts as they come. 

" There, take that seat by the 
fire ; it is my favorite chair when 
I want to lounge. It is the one 
in which I always sit when Louise 
comes in for her half-hour chatter 
before she goes to bed. 

** Don't whisper it in society — I 
am going to talk high treason to 
you. My fingers ache with an- 
swering all the foolish little notes ; 
my brain aches with the strain of 
planning, so that the dates of my 
small entertainments shall not 
conflict with all of the important 
ones already on the social slate. It 
seems, at times, like trying to solve 
a Chinese puzzle. My feet ache, 
too, especially when I dance as 
often as I did last night at the 
ball at the Country Club. 

" My heart ? Oh, dear no — that 
never aches — I would not allow 
such a bit of foolishness. No, that 
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part of the programme I leave for 
the callow youths and debutantes 
in society. In my category of 
woes fortunately that has no part 
whatever. 

" I am just feeling blue and up- 
set this morning because I danced 
too much last night, and conse- 
quently have not had sufficient 
sleep since I returned from the 
Country Club. I wanted some- 
one to growl at, and you have 
come most opportunely. If it 
were anyone else, I would not 
dare say I feel like snapping my 
fingers in the face of society, and 
suddenly disappearing without 
leaving a sign or a trace of my- 
self. But it would not do ; I know 
that better than you can tell me. 
To-morrow, when I am rested, I 
should long for it all back again. 

** But tell me honestly, don't 
you just feel yourself at times in 
the mood of a horse that kicks over 
the traces? Don't you just want 
to get out of this fashionable rut ? 
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Does it quite satisfy you always ? 
Don*t bother to answer — I know 
I am talking nonsense ; but I told 
you at the start I was going to 
give voice to high treason." 

Kent answers all such talk in 
like vein, but it has its effect — the 
subtle flattery of it all is working 
just as that keen, merciless woman 
intends it shall. And strange 
that he who has made her keen 
and merciless is so completely 
blinded. 

It is after such a morning's visit 
that there has come that bit of 
precipitate foolishness on his part, 
the too evident attempt at the old 
love-making which Helen treats 
with ridicule, and he in high 
dudgeon has remained away for 
ten days. Like the majority of 
men, his infatuation grows in pro- 
portion to the difficulties beset- 
ting attainment of its object. In 
ratio as the possibility of gaining 
the prize lessens, the more charm- 
ing he thinks it. 
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What these ten days have been 
to Kent is not easy of definition. 
It is useless to deny to himself 
that he cares for Helen — that he 
is growing to love her beyond 
what he ever did in the old days, 
since now she satisfies his ambi- 
tion, and to win her will be an 
achievement to be proud of. To 
have her for his own now will 
be to be envied of every man in 
their set, to be pointed out as 
the luckiest man in Washington 
society. He has not gone to her 
house during these ten days it is 
true, but it is equally true that he 
has not altogether remained away. 
For the wealth of the Indies he 
would not have it suspected at 
the Club, but after the first two 
evenings of absenting himself 
from the house he has made a 
practice of sauntering through 
Farragut Square every night 
before turning in at his rooms. 
Ostensibly this has been for the 
purpose of having a quiet smoke. 
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In reality it has been to catch a 
glimpse of the house. Sometimes 
he hurries through the Square, 
provoked with himself for having 
gone there at all. At others he 
stops and, resting one foot on the 
bench from which the best view 
of the house can be secured, 
stands leaning his arm upon his 
knee, puffing away viciously at his 
cigar, or, forgetting all about it, 
does not touch it until it goes out 
and is tossed aside in the bare, 
leafless shrubbery. If he fancies 
there is the sound of a footstep 
upon the asphalt walk, he quickly 
abandons his attitude, fearful lest 
the passerby may be someone 
he knows, someone to whom the 
tiny glow of the lighted cigar will 
prove sufficient light in which 
to be recognized. Too well he 
knows that in such case his folly 
will be common talk at the Club 
before morning. 

Once, just as he is about to take 
his foot down from the bench and 
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go to his rooms, the doorway 
opposite has opened, and in the 
flood of light he has seen Al- 
phonse ushering out Mr. Stone. 
Insolent backwoodsman ! what 
does he mean by establishing 
himself upon terms of intimacy 
at that house ? Kent would like 
then and there to have tried his 
strength at throttling. Another 
night he is in time to see Prince 
Poniatowski leaving the house, 
and again the same unreasoning 
wrath he felt against Mr. Stone 
rises in his heart against the pol- 
ished, charming diplomat whose 
attentions can but compliment 
any woman in society to whom he 
sees fit to devote them. 

He has hoped after the en- 
counter with Louise that when 
she came the following day for 
the bonbons^ she would be accom- 
panied by her mother rather than 
Mathilde. He has hoped this, 
and yet, had it been so, Helen 
would in some inscrutable fashion 
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have lost caste in his estimation. 
At sign of yielding in her, he 
would have slackened in the pur- 
suit. Her power over him lies in 
the ability to feign absolute, utter 
indifference. 

It is Friday afternoon at two 
o'clock when Louise, attended by 
Mathilde, comes bounding down 
the snow-covered walks to greet 
him in Lafayette Square, and 
claim the bonbons. It is three 
o'clock before they part ; three 
o'clock before the flow of Louise's 
volubility has exhausted itself and 
she at last lets him go, reiterating 
over and over how much she and 
mamma and Mathilde and Al- 
phonse have missed him, and for 
him not to forget to come right 
away again and see them. It is 
half-past five o'clock the same after- 
noon when Kent saunters into the 
drawing room on Farragut Square 
as though there has been nothing 
between himself and his hostess 
of a disagreeable nature, as though 
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he has parted with her in all ami- 
cableness but a few hours before. 
After the customary greeting to 
her and the friends standing 
near, he professes himself fairly 
perishing for a cup of chocolate, 
and is served with it forthwith. 
Thus it is that the flag of truce 
is run up to the masthead. 





CHAPTER X. 

" Let nothing come between you and Che 
light. When you travel to the Celestial Clly, 
carry no letter of introduction. When you 
knock, ask to see God — none of his servants." 

5 HEN on the morning of 
March 24, the morning 
of the date upon which 
the Mi-Carfime ball is 
to be given by Prince 
Poniatowski at the Russian lega- 
tion, Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
sits in her morning room answer- 
ing several important notes to 
friends, acknowledging gifts of 
flowers or bonbons received the 
previous day, Alphonse interrupts 
this busy period by presenting 
Mr. Stone's card. She is rather 
annoyed to have him call just at 
this especial time, but to refuse 
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herself to him will be out of the 
question. He is an odd man, not 
accustomed sufficiently to the 
ways of society to take such re- 
fusal in good part. One such 
rebuff might prove fatal, and 
therefore is not to be thought of. 
It is a cold day outside, with a 
penetrating east wind on the alert. 
The open fire in the morning 
room gives an additionally cozy, 
homelike look to the place that is 
appreciated by Mr. Stone when, 
several moments later, he is 
ushered in. 

Greatly as she desires to ac- 
complish her object, Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman instinctively wishes 
to keep it as far away as is com- 
patible with its ultimate fulfill- 
ment. This is but natural, seeing 
she has not one spark of real re- 
gard for the man she means to 
marry if such arrangement is pos- 
sible of accomplishment. Fortu- 
nately for her, the fact that the 
all-important die is to be cast 
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during this morning's call is not 
in her reckoning. 

The conversation at first is of 
generalities, for with a woman's 
intuitive instincts, Mrs. Lyman 
perceives that something is weigh- 
ing upon the mind of her caller. 
The effort on her part to help 
him in overcoming his slight ner- 
vousness is at last so successful 
that, before he realizes it, Mr. 
Stone is talking of his Western 
experiences, relating episodes of 
that mining life concerning which 
he is usually reticent in marked 
degree. 

He notices while he talks that 
the roses he sent an hour or so in 
advance of his coming occupy the 
place of honor upon the little 
inlaid desk at which his hostess 
sits when he is announced. He 
does not guess that it is Alphonse 
rather than his entertainer he has 
to thank for this arrangement of 
the flowers. It has, however, the 
effect of making him lapse into 
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silence — a silence fraught with 
meaning, as Mrs. Lyman somehow 
instinctively feels. Then sud- 
denly, without any further parley, 
without prelude of any kind, Mr. 
Stone states the object of his 
morning's call. From the very 
first he has admired Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman. From the very 
first she has filled every imagined 
requirement for his future wife. 
He desires above all things to 
make her that wife. Will she 
become such ? 

Having nerved himself to this 
much he proceeds without waiting 
for an answer to state in the most 
businesslike manner the worldly 
emoluments accruing to her in the 
settlement to be made in the event 
of her acceptance. It is truly a 
most unconventional manner of 
proposing. Sentiment or thought 
of sentiment is not touched upon. 
That is a subject which Mr. Stone 
at this juncture feels wholly 
unequal to handling; therefore 
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wisely makes no such attempt. 
Beyond telling her she is the one 
woman above all others in the 
world who for her own charm and 
personality he desires to make his 
wife — that she is the one woman 
in the world whom he has ever 
asked to become his wife, he 
makes no pretensions or protesta- 
tions whatever. 

She is occupying her favorite 
chair before the fire, the one in 
which she always sits to hold 
Louise on her lap each evening 
before the little one's bedtime. 
Her feet rest upon a small 
cushion. Whatever at the time 
may be the inward state of her 
feelings, she is receiving his un- 
conventional proposal with every 
outward appearance of personal 
ease and comfort. 

Stone glances furtively at her 
from time to time: not at her 
face ; he does not trust himself to 
do that, but at the hands that lie 
so passively in her lap, and at her 
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feet resting upon the cushion. 
He comes to the end of his talk 
presently ; there is a pause during 
which he concentrates his atten- 
tion again upon the cushion. He 
looks at the slim feet in the bronze 
slippers almost with the satisfac- 
tion of proprietorship, thinking in 
his untutored rough way of how, 
with his money — that incompar- 
able backer of millions — the other 
men with their detested superior- 
ity of refinement, of social polish 
and mental acquirements, have 
been counted out of the race. 
The phenomenal luck that has 
attended his mining ventures is 
apparently still in the lead. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing like a dis- 
sent from anything he has said to 
denote the contrary. 

He has come to Washington to 
purchase a wife just as he would 
have gone to Kentucky or any 
other great horse mart for a racer 
with a pedigree. He has carefully 
inspected the society thorough- 
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breds before making a selection. 
It is not his way to put out his 
money on unknown quantities. 
He has succeeded in a marvel- 
ously short space of time in find- 
ing exactly what he desires, and, 
looked at even from his stand- 
point, the bargain is a good one. 
He will in the event of acceptance 
gain quite as much in a worldly 
sense as he will confer. The ques- 
tion of love-making is happily a 
farce not even the opening chap- 
ters of which are at present at- 
tempted. 

Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman is look- 
ing at those bronze slippers, mak- 
ing them do duty for her as for 
him as mental mirrors. When 
she moves them slightly Mr. Stone 
is being tilted to a nicety in the 
scales of thought — the millions 
against the vulgarity, and the 
result, truth to tell, is far from 
satisfactory to herself. She is too 
clever a woman by half not to 
know in her heart of hearts that 
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always to the bitter end the vul- 
garity must remain uppermost. 
Far too clever as well to have him 
suspect for a moment that such is 
the verdict ; too much a woman of 
the world ever to openly tell him 
so ; too well trained to give out- 
siders an opportunity for expres- 
sions of pity. 

It relieves her immensely to 
have him make his proposal as he 
does; it simplifies matters won- 
derfully. He makes a plain state- 
ment of the facts of the case — tells 
her without concealment of his 
worldly condition of affairs, pro- 
claims himself in unostentatious 
manner the owner of millions of 
his own amassing, and does her 
the highest honor in his power in 
asking her to share those millions 
by becoming his wife. It is a 
question requiring for an answer 
a single word. It is a question 
to which after a slight delay the 
answer is given in the affirmative. 
He simply thanks her, and then 
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follows talk of importance, talk 
that lasts until luncheon is an- 
nounced. To the invitation to 
remain Mr. Stone accedes, since 
acceptance seems to be the order 
of the day. Then he goes away 
and leaves his ^anc/f to her own 
devices, to her own thoughts, 
which are indeed more than suf- 
ficient company at this anxiously 
looked for crisis. 





CHAPTER XI. 



1 T is shortly before seven 
I o'clock on the evening 
this eventful day 
1 when Mr. Kent appears 
announce himself 
a self-invited guest to dinner. 
Moreover, it is his intention to 
remain for the evening and ac- 
company Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
to the Legation ball. To this end 
he establishes himself without 
further to do at what he correctly 
imagines will prove a tite-h-tite 
dinner, since society is well aware 
that his hostess is to lead the Mi- 
Carfime cotillion with Prince 
Poniatowski, and in consequence 
has excused herself from several 
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dinner parties for which she has 
received invitations. Truth to 
tell, the wonderful cotillion about 
which society has been gossiping 
in the most interested manner for 
ten days past, and for which the 
favors have been sent direct from 
Russia, is not the real reason for 
declining those dinner invitatidns, 
but she has made it an excellent 
pretext, and the senders of invita- 
tions have been none the wiser. 

All things considered, had the 
choice been given her, it is hardly 
likely that of all the men of her 
acquaintance J. Oswald Kent is 
the one she would have selected 
to spend this special evening with. 
As a matter of fact for very good 
and sufficient reasons he is decid- 
edly the last person she would 
have selected for this honor. As 
it is, fate takes the matter in hand, 
she tells herself, and she is to be 
held in nowise responsible for 
what is likely to be the outcome. 

It would seem that the day has 
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been sufficiently trying upon her 
as it is without this last added 
straw. That she is nevertheless 
glad to see him — overpoweringly, 
foolishly, jubilantly glad when in 
his quiet fashion he enters and 
makes announcement of his in- 
tention to remain to dinner — is a 
fact that just for one briefest mo- 
ment she does not conceal. Be- 
cause one has determined upon a 
lifelong starvation for the future 
does not debar one from the 
enjoyment of food until the date 
fixed for that total abstinence to 
begin. It is a joy, though largely 
mixed with pain, since none can 
play with fire without in some 
slight degree burning the fingers. 
Of Louise's joy at greeting 
there is no mistake whatever, nor 
does that small person see any 
reason whatever why there should 
be the slightest attempt at con- 
cealment. It is genuine and 
outspoken, followed by such 
eloquent appeals just for the 
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once to be allowed to sit up to 
dinner that when it is aided and 
abetted by Kent himself the peti- 
tion is finally granted. Louise's 
presence will be a safety valve, 
the mother feels, and therefore 
yields the point. When, however, 
dinner is finally concluded and 
Louise, with dragging footsteps 
and many repeated farewells, 
coupled with extortionate de- 
mands for future emoluments in 
the way of bonbons^ is borne off, 
a silence falls upon her elders. It 
is a silence too full of significance 
to be allowed to continue. That 
at least is the way Helen re- 
gards it, therefore leads the way 
upstairs to the drawing room. 
The light falls softly from under 
the white silken shades of the sev- 
eral lamps ; the open fire leaps up 
in yellow and crimson flame ; there 
is the indescribably delicate scent 
of bloom from the open door of 
the conservatory. It is a far more 
dangerous environment, in fact. 
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than the dinner table, with Louise 
and the servants in attendance. 

When Helen seats herself, 
lounging in graceful abandon in 
one of the deep chairs before the 
fire, she is in a strangely gracious 
mood that fascinates the man be- 
side her — so like, yet so unlike the 
girl he knew long years ago. As 
he looks at her in the half light, 
the resolve so sternly made never 
again to speak a word of love to 
her fast loses its weight with him. 

Once or twice during short 
snatchy bits of conversation he 
leans forward ; once he grasps the 
tongs and pushes back a bit of 
burning wood that has fallen too 
far forward upon the hearth, and 
once makes pretext of arranging 
the gauzy fire screen to protect 
his hostess' face from the blaze. 
Both times apparently by acci- 
dent his hand has brushed ever so 
slightly against her clasped ones 
lying in her lap — brushed against 
them, and in so doing has lin- 
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leered for an. Lr.nr.iresimal space. 
Nri±.er tine has he been rebuffed. 

The knowledge of this fact sets 
hi? blood a^^Iow. makes it bound 
wildly throu;^h his veins, prompts 
him to boldly take possession of 

those hands — and vet It is 

all so new, so strange, so unex- 
pected — this mood of to-night ; 
so unlooked for that he cannot 
fathom its meaning as yet. He 
does not relish the idea of a pos- 
sible rebuff. The last one is too 
recent in his memory. 

Is this, after all, the real wo- 
man ; has he and society been de- 
ceived in the estimate ? Is this 
the real woman or only a ghost 
of , the old self, a phantom will-o'- 
the-wisp invoked by Iiis longing 
only to elude him when he strives 
to clasp it in his arms ? 

To Helen herself the influences 
of the hour have been equally 
potent, equally as dangerous. 
Did Kent but know it, when 
there comes that light touch 
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upon her hands the impulse has 
been to throw discretion to the 
winds, to give up the struggle, to 
let go her worldliness, to forego 
the carefully laid plans, to give 
herself up to the caresses of her 
lover, to forget that the world, 
the flesh, and the devil hold her in 
thrall. She has only to give the 
signal. Too well she sees he is 
ready to do her bidding in this 
respect. 

It is almost more than she has 
power to withstand. She has 
gone through so much and made 
no outward sign. The tempta- 
tion to yield to the madness of 
the moment is terrible. To yield 
— to push back from her the hate- 
ful remembrance of the morning — 
to sink into blackest oblivion that 
promise then given that is to con- 
trol and change for her all the fu- 
ture—to lift her face and let this 
man beside her, h^^girlhood's 
^over, be to her onc^^^un as he 
^n the long gon^^^^to for- 
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get the slight he then put upon 
her — to lose sight of the agony 
that followed his early defection 
— to put from her all thought of 
punishing as he deserves — to 
yield now to-night — to enjoy the 
bliss and rapture of a love the 
very thought of which thrills her 
every nerve — to yield, and then — 
too well she knows, in sackcloth 
and ashes — to repent. Madness, 
that old sweet madness, has her 
brain in thrall for the moment. 

To-night she will yield — to- 
morrow she will repent — aye, 
to-morrow and a legion of to-mor- 
rows. To-night she will forget 
that to-morrow is to come. She 
will put from her all hateful recol- 
lections — and live ! She will for- 
get for the moment that greatly 
as she desires to put forth a de- 
taining hand upon time, the even- 
ing will slip away, the night will 
come, until the hours, all too 
swiftly treading upon each others' 
heels, will usher in the new day. 
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The day of her crucifixion, as it 
now seems to her overstrung 
nerves. To-morrow and the 
deluge are synonymous in her 
reckoning. 

To-night she will live — ** Care 
shall indeed have cast its an- 
chor in the harbor of a dream." 
The old sweet dream that once 
held her so in its keeping. Re- 
pentance will be the order of 
events to-morrow, for a world of 
to-morrows. The calendar of all 
the years to come seems to her 
excited fancy to hold only to- 
morrows of sorrow and repent- 
ance. 

For to-night — ah, well, when 
one is young, be it man or woman, 
the blood runs quickly, and love 
seems the gift of life best worth 
possessing. 

Of all this Kent knows nothing. 
Before him he sees only the wo- 
man he loves, who now absorbs 
his thoughts day and night, ap- 
parently oblivious of his presence, 
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absorbedly gazing into the fire. 
It is not yet time, he tells himself. 
He will not risk another rebuff. 
He draws back and lapses into 
silence, and the opportunity 
passes. Somehow, while the 
demons are whispering in her 
ear, playing havoc with her heart, 
Helen, like many another woman, 
cuts the Gordian knot by running 
away from temptation. As the 
little Cupid on the mantel clock 
pounds down upon a golden heart 
a ringing chime, ten strokes, she 
rouses and gathers herself as from 
a dream, declaring it is time to 
dress. Kent, being already in 
evening suit, makes the best of 
waiting by running a paper knife 
through the leaves of a periodical 
that arrived this morning, then 
throws it down to glance over the 
papers. 

The process of getting gowned 
proves a complex one, much 
longer than is usual, for to-night 
Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman is capri- 
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cious in the matter. So much so 
that Mathilde has finally to be 
called in to aid the maid whose 
fingers at this crisis seem all 
thumbs. Helen's face is flushed, 
a flush that will not yield to the 
cold-water treatment adminis- 
tered. Her eyes glow and sparkle 
one moment as they look back 
at her from the mirror in anx- 
ious foreboding, then shine out 
with happy certainty that will not 
down for all her bidding. Across 
her flaming cheeks from time to 
time she passes her hands, striving 
to keep from the maids evidence 
of the strong feeling that, surging 
up, almost overpowers her with its 
intensity. 

At last she is ready to descend 
to the drawing room, and, bidding 
Mathilde follow with her cloak, 
gives the order for the carriage. 

Her pale gray chiffon gown has 
the bodice formed of cut steel 
openwork passamenterie to simu- 
late a butterfly, the extended 
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wings of which flutter upward, 
curving over the bust. It is a soft, 
diaphanous, voluminous gown, 
wonderfully becoming; a gown 
that brings out every good point 
in the wearer. In her hair, shin- 
ing among its smoothness, about 
her throat in a gorgeous necklace, 
and on her corsage are opals set 
in diamonds, the treacherous, 
lambent flames of light changing 
their fire at every turn. On the 
shoulders, just touching the 
smooth white skin, are great clus- 
ters of Parma violets, the Prince's 
favorite flowers. 

Kent rises and comes forward 
to greet her as she enters, bring- 
ing with her wafts of delicate 
odor of the violets. For an 
instant, without stopping to reason 
that any such greeting is wholly 
superfluous, she lays her hands in 
his extended ones and listens to 
the glowing tribute to her gown 
and general appearance. It is a 
eulogy well placed, for she is a 
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gorgeous piece of humanity as she 
stands sparkling and smiling at 
his touch. She is radiant, elated ; 
his praises please her and she 
laughs up in his face. Hardly a 
laugh, hardly more than a happy 
vibration of the air, then imperi- 
ously withdraws her hands and 
moves to the conservatory to 
gather a spray of bloom for the 
lapel of his coat. 

In the moist jasmine-scented 
atmosphere there is silence and 
the subtle perfume of the blos- 
soms. They are higher than 
she has thought. The perfectly 
rounded arms are raised to pluck 
the flowers. She gives a vigor- 
ous tug and turns with the snow- 
white bloom in her hand. Kent 
starts forward as he sees the 
slight difficulty in reaching the 
desired spray. When she moves 
he is close beside her — his arms, 
half extended, pause for an in- 
stant — for an instant only. Then 
he bends his head as she tremb- 
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Hngly places the jasmine on his 
coat. 

The woman's eyes look up all 
sweetness. Every trace of worldli- 
ness has vanished, and slowly, 
soundlessly the gates of Paradise 
swing back to let them enter in. 





CHAPTER XII. 
" Look off, dear Love, across the sallow 

And mark yon meeting of the sun and sea ; 
How long they kiss in sight of all the 

Ah ! longer, longer we." 

mHE voice of Alphonse in 
. the hallway giving an 
\} order to the under-butler 
I recalls them to the 
' present. The carriage is 
at the door and Mathilde, rusth'ng 
down the stairway, envelops her 
mistress in the magnificent cloak 
of white Persian lambs' wool, lined 
with the delicate tint of a conch 
shell. As one dazed Mrs, Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman feels herself hand- 
ed into the carriage, Kent steps 
in beside her, assumes possession 
of her hands, and without a spoken 
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word they are driven across the 
Square to the Russian Legation. 

It is a brilliant ball, well worthy 
a Mi-Careme event at which the 
leading members of the ultra- 
smart set are present. That is, 
of course, with a few exceptions. 
One of the most notable of these 
exceptions happens to be in the 
case of Mr. William Stone. To 
him the Prince has not extended 
an invitation. To him, in fact, he 
does not extend the honor of his 
acquaintance. From the very 
start, while apparently doing so in 
all unconsciousness, he has studi- 
ously ignored his existence. 
When brought face to face with 
him at Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman's 
or any of the common meeting 
grounds in society, he has acknowl- 
edged with a ceremonious bow 
the introduction he makes neces- 
sary on each occasion. There, so 
far as either of the men meet, the 
matter ends. Whenever they 
happen to run across each other 
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at the Club, which happily is 
seldom, Mr. Stone is not slow to 
take the hint that utter uncon- 
sciousness of each other's presence 
is the role to be adopted. As to 
invitations to entertainments at 
the Russian Legation, the golden 
knocker of the multi-millionaire 
awakens no responsive reverbera- 
tions. Truth to tell, however, his 
absence from the ball to-night is 
hardly even noticed. Society, for 
the time being, has almost com- 
pletely forgotten him. The brunt 
of attention is centered upon Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman, the Prince, 
and Mr. Kent. In the cotillion 
they form a trio of more than 
ordinary interest. Society is puz- 
zled, and therefore the more in- 
tensely interested. 

It is with Prince Poniatowski 
she leads the cotillion, but it is 
upon Kent she bestows her favors 
in most royal fashion. To the 
most obtuse to-night his atten- 
tions cannot fail to be apparent 
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as fraught with utmost signifi- 
cance. So sure is he of his prize 
that he makes little effort to con- 
ceal his real feeling. He seems 
rather to glory in it in the 
quietly masterful manner that is 
his characteristic. 

The rooms of the Legation are 
so massed with flowers that the 
guests seem almost to tread the 
blossoms underfoot. When at 
midnight the cotillion is begun the 
Prince leads off with Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman, upon whose shoul- 
ders rests a floral douga, the rib- 
bons of which, held by the host of 
the evening, are of the Russian 
colors. It is a fine sight, a most 
unusually splendid one: the great 
ballroom decorated about the 
walls with trophies gathered from 
every corner of the globe; the 
Prince holding in his hands the 
long bright streamers, while before 
him, radiant, the woman most 
highly honored in the room, a 
leader of Washington's most ex- 
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elusive set, keeping time in grace- 
ful, rhythmic motion to the puls- 
ing of the music in their career 
around the room, Mrs. Oglethorpe 
Lyman dances beneath the floral 
douga. The assemblage of smart 
gowns is plentifully besprinkled 
with the flashing of precious gems, 
many of which have once formed 
portions of crown jewels at the 
leading Courts in Europe. 

It is with the Prince that Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman leads the 
cotillion, but it is Kent with 
whom she dances the greater 
number of times. It is upon him 
she beams and sparkles, to him 
she flashes back glance for glance 
as they whirl past in the maze of 
figures. There are others with 
whom during the cotillion she 
dances, but between the Prince 
and Mr. Kent she divides the 
supreme honors until day breaks 
and the company begins in the 
early morning hours to have 
thought of dispersing. 
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Helen stands for a moment on 
the threshold of the opened door 
as Prince Poniatowski, with un- 
covered head and great-coat 
thrown about his shoulders, leaves 
the guests to escort her to the 
carriage. Only a moment, but it 
is enough to take from Kent the 
sting of allowing the Prince to 
usurp what he now considers his 
own special right in handing her 
to her carriage. In that brief 
moment, quick as thought, she 
pushes aside the great fur cloak 
that envelops her, concealing the 
beauty of the ball gown with all 
the physical loveliness of neck 
and arms as well. There is a 
movement of the hand toward 
the Parma violets presented by 
the Prince that form an odor- 
ous breast-knot on her corsage. 
An equally quick, almost imper- 
ceptible movement as she draws 
them across her lips, then with 
a soft little laugh and an up- 
ward glance into her lover's face. 
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tosses a handful to Kent, who 
stands beside her. So quickly is 
it accomplished the Prince does 
not even notice that there has been 
. any delay other than that natu- 
rally incident to gathering up all 
the soft draperies as his guest 
passes from the brilliantly lighted 
Legation into the cold-crisp morn- 
ing air outside. Not quite all, 
though, for as Kent catches the 
violets he bends to whisper: 

" I shall see you to-morrow." 

And almost simultaneously is 
whispered back: 

" Not to-morrow." 

Then she is gone. When the 
Prince returns to the doorway 
after placing her safely in the 
carriage, Kent is still standing in 
the doorway making some laugh- 
ing excuse for awaiting the return 
of his host, and the two men, 
glancing at each other, re-enter 
the Legation, each feeling from a 
widely different standpoint that 
for him the ball is indeed over. 




CHAPTER XIIl. 

" And when I love (bee not, chaos is 

the day foUow- 
' ing Mi-Careme, the 
day after the ball at 
I the Russian Legation, 
when society looked on 
unchecked at the pretty little 
episode ; the day which in its 
compass of twenty-four hours is 
to hold so great a measure of 
triumph — so fierce a meed of 
pain. The day which, dawning so 
auspiciously, is at its close to be 
marked by a wonderful dinner 
party at the Arlington, the 
marvelous feast prepared in honor 
of the young society queen whose 
sway is so imperious as to make 
her at once the object of adula- 
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tion and bitter envy. The dinner 
in the preparation of which the 
expenditure of money has not 
been considered, for which florist 
and caterer alike have been given 
carte blanche ^ concerning which 
conjecture runs high, anticipation 
stands on tiptoe, and over which 
columns of eulogy will be ex- 
pended in the morning papers far 
and near. If the half of the re- 
ports are to be credited, the feast 
is to be planned upon the order 
of some marvelous chapter of the 
tale of Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp. Certainly nothing that the 
genii of gold, the power of bound- 
less wealth, can give, is lacking to 
perfect the gorgeous details. 

Never before in the annals of 
Washington has the splendor of 
the occasion been equaled. It is 
indeed worthy of all the glowing 
accounts that go forth to the 
country at large. The suite of 
drawing rooms on the Vermont 
Avenue side of the hotel, used 
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for the occasion, present at first 
sight almost the appearance of a 
primeval forest from the luxuri- 
ance of tropical growth at every 
turn. It is as though the apart- 
ments had heen transformed by 
the wand of the genii into a vast 
conservatory ; it is a gorgeous 
massing of bloom, thickets of 
palms, hedges of rose trees in the 
full bloom of midsummer, a daz- 
zling array of electric sparks in- 
troduced among the wealth of 
foliage, tiny incandescent lamps 
outlining the palms and studding 
the asparagus vines that go trail- 
ing away in all directions over the 
ceiling, diverging from the center, 
a firmament of glowing stars. It 
is a scene such as the guests of the 
evening, accustomed as they are 
to magnificence and display of 
wealth, have never before looked 
upon, the like of which has not 
since been equaled. The space 
reserved for guests in the central 
apartment in which the dinner is 
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served seems almost infinitesimal 
by comparison, but it is more than 
sufficient for them and for the 
legion of waiters who serve the 
feast with military precision, to 
the music of the Marine Band 
stationed in the ballroom be- 
yond. In the latter apartment 
the ilex grove down either side is 
studded with the same tiny elec- 
tric sparks that reflect and refract 
over and over the gay scene along 
the mirror-lined walls, until the 
effect IS one of illimitable space 
stretching out on all sides through 
groves of green and vistas of 
lighted bloom. From floor to 
ceiling the rooms are banked in 
the corners with a massing of 
palms and feathery foliage that 
stir and quiver incessantly with 
every passing current of air. 

In the center of the room the 
great circular table, about which 
are arranged places for the forty 
guests of the evening, is of course 
the place upon which the artistic 
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energies and skill of those having 
the feast in charge have been con- 
centrated. The result is mag- 
nificent ; the finished effect 
marvelously simple yet intricate 
in detail. From the middle, which 
has been hollowed out to admit 
of it, rises an immense sago palm 
that, studded about the trunk and 
wide-branching leaves with the 
electric sparks, brushes against 
the ceiling. For a distance of 
several feet on all sides of the 
base radiates a circle of maiden 
hair ferns, a mimic forest of green 
studded with pink orchids and La 
France roses. From above, sus- 
pended from the smilax ropes, in- 
termingling with the asparagus 
vines, across the ceiling are three 
immense balls of roses. These 
fragrant masses of pink that, as 
they sway, fill the entire suite of 
apartments with their delicate 
odor, are cleverly arranged so that, 
by the pressure of an electric 
button at the side of the guest of 
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special honor, they shall break 
and scatter broadcast over the 
company. 

That is the second and last 
dramatic finish to the famous 
dinner party. The leading dra- 
matic stroke, the host reserves for 
himself. Of such intention on 
his part, however, no one save the 
especial guest of honor, Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman, to whom the din- 
ner IS given, has even the slightest 
inkling. 

Entering the place is like a 
glimpse into fairyland. The 
woman who would not feel a 
thrill of gratified pride in such 
preparation in her honor would 
be more than human. Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman, being essentially 
human, is charmed into open and 
repeated admiration of the scene. 
A sense of elation takes posses- 
sion of her, crowding out of sight 
for the time being, the torturing 
doubts and misgivings to which 
at the outset she had been a prey. 
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When the guests arrive, it is to 
find her radiant, magnificently 
gowned in white and silver bro- 
cade, the splendor of the 
diamonds on her corsage only 
equaled by those of the tiara 
upon which society gazes for the 
first time this evening. This fact 
is not in the least singular, how- 
ever, as the possession of the 
tiara is not yet a matter of twenty- 
four hours. It has been sent to 
her only this morning. 

In whatever other lines the host 
may prove himself deficient of 
worldly knowledge, there is no 
trace of ignorance in his prepara- 
tions for the dinner party of this 
evening. The golden key has 
evidently been thrust far into the 
lock to attain such perfection of 
service, such completeness of de- 
tail, such magnificence of result. 
There is not a hitch, nothing at 
which even the most exacting can 
cavil. So the dinner progresses 
to the end. There is a mo- 
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mentary lull just before coffee is 
served. Someone whispers that 
the host is about to speak — his 
hand holding aloft his champagne 
glass indicates that he is about to 
propose a toast. 

That socially he is the person 
of least importance at the table 
is a fact apparent even to the 
waiters, but being the host to this 
brilliant gathering of society, he 
at this moment rises to an unfore- 
seen prominence. The whisper 
spreads about the great circular, 
flower-laden space, and for an in- 
stant, observing that the music of 
the band in the ballroom beyond 
has been hushed, the guests cease 
their gay talk and laughter. 
Those whose seats are im- 
mediately opposite at table can- 
not see him because of the 
tropical growth intervening, but 
they, nevertheless, bend forward, 
all attention. 

If under any circumstances it 
were possible for the man to look 
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a gentleman, he would do so now, 
for, struggling with elation of the 
announcement he is about to 
make, the toast he is about to 
give, there is a feeHng so new and 
strange as to thrill him to his 
heart's core, to stir his nature to 
its depths. 

The conscious flush of having 
attracted to himself the attention 
of all present, of having made 
himself the cynosure of all those 
fashionably critical eyes, is upon 
his face, but his voice is firm, and 
distinctly heard in every corner 
of the room. 

The hand holding the glass 
trembles ever so slightly, as look- 
ing straight before him at the 
central thicket of palms he gives 
the toast : 

" To my fiancee Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman." 

The dice of worldliness and 
calculation has been rattled down 
in the sight of the company. The 
game has been brief, but exciting. 
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Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman bears 
upon her banner the magic word 
" Success ! " 

The fact that King Midas has 
got ass's ears militates against 
him in no wise. Not an un- 
married woman in that company, 
or indeed throughout society, but 
would have followed the lead 
taken by Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman. 
Not one but would have done 
accordingly had the chance 
offered, and accepted for better 
or worse the man of millions, the 
man whose tones contain such a 
world of quiet triumph as he gives 
his toast — when in the sight of 
society he announces he has 
carried off the prize. 

To marry him, to allow him the 
privilege of paying the stupen- 
dous bills that would thereupon 
immediately be run up, to bear 
with his gaucheries as best they 
may in return for that privilege 

• 

— to take him literally in the 
sense of " for better or for 
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worse" — that is one thing. It is 
the season's brush, the wind-up of 
the hunt. But as for the clause 
" for richer, for poorer " in the 
marriage service — well that is 
quite another phase of the affair 
— a phase to be settled by the 
courts later on in the stage of 
fashionable life. 

Mechanically, at his host's bid- 
ding, Kent, with the other guests, 
has raised his glass for the toast 
which he as mechanically goes 
through with, not realizing in that 
moment of supreme self-control 
that the truth has been spoken to 
his own undoing. It is impos- 
sible — a ghastly, ill-bred joke from 
the vulgarian whose very presence 
even in the capacity of host is, in 
his estimation, hardly to be toler- 
ated. A miserable attempt at wit 
on the part of the multi-million- 
aire who, in Kent's eyes, has not 
one redeeming trait outside the 
bank account that has reached 
such stupendous proportions. 
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Then following that lightning 
flash of indignant protest of his 
mind, it comes to him that it is 
after all no jest. There is a mur- 
mur of well-bred comment on all 
sides. Those nearest Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman and the host of 
the evening are showering upon 
them their congratulations. The 
woman he loves now with the 
strength of his mature manhood 
bends her head in queenliest 
fashion in gratified acknowledg- 
ment. 

If she suffers one qualm of con- 
science, experiences one sensation 
of the agony she has called into 
being in him, she gives no sign. 
With his own weapon she has 
stabbed him. She has proved her- 
self a pupil whose skill and aptness 
he has never faintly realized until, 
with that incomparable self-posses- 
sion hedging her in, she bears off 
thehonorsof the evening. A word- 
less valedictory to those insanely 
foolish hopes that falls upon his 
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astonished senses with stunning 
force. 

For once in his life the cool, 
quiet, self-possessed man of the 
world has made a fool of himself, or 
been made a fool of — it matters lit- 
tle which is the more correct ex- 
pression, inasmuch as both have 
the same meaning in the eyes of 
society. He has blundered in his 
reckoning, and has for his reward 
the knowledge that all society is 
aware of the fact. His devotion 
has been too apparent of late ; his 
elation at openly receiving the 
preference of his old love has 
been too unmistakable to the gay 
world, of which they are both in- 
tegral parts. It is the Waterloo 
of his hopes — but worse than all, 
in his estimation, the Waterloo 
upon which the gaze of society is 
fastened in most intense interest. 

Aware of this fact, aware of 
it all through the tornado of 
thoughts and emotions that have 
him in their hold, he pulls himself 
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together in a marvelously short 
space of time, so successfully, in- 
deed, that hardly even to the 
bright woman whom he has taken 
in to dinner is there apparent any 
sign of emotion upon which to 
build the tower of fiction and 
fancy he knows so well will be 
afloat in the Club and throughout 
society generally by to-morrow. 
As the guests rise from the table 
he makes his way to the woman 
who has led him on to his own 
undoing, and thus cried " quits " 
in such merciless fashion. 

With the company looking on, 
those two stand for a second to- 
gether, the one offering most 
formal congratulations, the other 
receiving those congratulations in 
the same formal manner. Then 
he moves on to give place to guests 
who desire to add their congratu- 
lations to the general quota. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

"An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light. 
And with no languaije but a cry. " 

^HERE are few idle mo- 
ments for Alphonse 
the following day. 
Answering the bell 
keeps him busy — so 
busy that before nightfall his 
general immobility of tempera- 
ment has been sorely taxed. 
Congratulations are the order of 
events. They are fairly show- 
ered upon the house on Farragut 
Square, that just at this juncture 
is playing so important a part in 
society. At least they would be 
showered upon it, were there any- 
one to receive them. As it is, 
Alphonse admits no one. To 
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each and every caller the same 
answer is returned : 

" Madam is not at home ; 
madam is out of town ; madam 
left the city by an early train this 
morning " 

" When will she return ? " 

That is something Alphonse 
cannot tell — something upon 
which he wisely risks not even a 
conjecture. All that can be stated 
with any degree of absolute verity 
is the fact that madam has gone. 

So the carriages roll up one after 
another, only to roll away again 
with the curiosity and interest of 
the owners more than ever un- 
gratified in regard to the delicious 
details of the causes that have 
led to the newly announced en- 
gagement. 

Washington is ringing with it. 
Society is on tiptoe over the sen- 
sation sprung upon it at the din- 
ner party of the evening before. 
The local and out-of-town papers 
have each something to state in 
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regard to the unlooked-for de- 
nouement of the winter's cam- 
paign. Each paper has its own 
version of the affair. Many of 
these differ widely, as is but nat- 
ural, seeing each has but the 
merest outline of conjecture upon 
which to build the fabric of 
its interesting story. The ac- 
counts are read with avidity all 
the same, regardless of theif -vary- 
ing statements, and enjoyed ^to 
the utmost. Little else is talked, 
or thought of in society. It is 
the topic enjoying the grand mo- 
nopoly. Before nightfall the 
second chapter, the tantalizing 
postscript, has been added in the 
announcement which spreads like 
wildfire, to the effect that Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman has gone to 
New York. 

There is but one solution, of 
course, to this in the minds of 
society and the press. Therefore 
it is with the utmost confidence 
that the out-of-town telegrams 
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now state the unexpected an- 
nouncement of engagement is to 
be followed by a speedy marriage, 
and on that account Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe" Lyman has gone to New 
York to attend to the inter- 
esting details of the trousseau. 
Had there been time to cable 
for it, the trousseau would un- 
doubtedly have been ordered 
direct from Paris. As it is there 
is no time. Therefore the sud- 
den trip to New York. Upon 
this mountain of conjecture and 
molehill of fact is built the airiest 
fabric imaginable. Of course the 
marriage will be at St. John's 
Church. That goes without say- 
ing. Of course it will be at noon 
with full choral service. The 
Bishop of Maryland will officiate, 
assisted by the Rector, with pos- 
sibly the addition of several 
out-of-town clergy. There will 
be a wedding breakfast at the 
house on Farragut Square. One 
of the country places in the 
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suburbs of the city will be loaned 
for the first week of the honey- 
moon, and then will as naturally 
follow a trip abroad. 

It is all planned out to the 
minutest detail. Not an item is 
lacking, even to the material and 
color of the wedding gown. 
Easter Monday is the date uni- 
versally selected by society for 
the all-important ceremonial. 

Then suddenly, while all the 
pros and cons are still being dis- 
cussed with avidity, the sensation 
collapses. Interest is diverted 
into another channel. Stupend- 
ous sensation as it is, it is not 
even a ten days' wonder. 

Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman returns 
from New York — returns after a 
stay of three days. Far too brief 
a time, as even the least accu- 
rately posted authorities know, to 
be sufficient for the gathering to- 
gether of such an elaborate trous- 
seau as she will be certain to 
require. 
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This return after a three days' 
stay is due to a telegram received 
from the usually imperturbable 
Alphonse, incited thereto by 
Mathilde. It announces the ill- 
ness of Louise. 

Again society drives to the 
house on Farragut Square in all 
speed, this time to offer sym- 
pathies in place of those con- 
gratulations that had been so 
voluble but three days before. 
Again society drives away disap- 
pointed, since as before there is 
no one but Alphonse to receive 
the messages and notes that pour 
in from every quarter. True, Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman has returned 
from New York. The mistress 
of the house is at home this time, 
but no one is admitted. This 
time it is not the non-committal 
Alphonse who stands between 
her and that avalanche of polite, 
well-meant sympathy. It needs 
no effort of his to put forth a 
barrier of words against society's 
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crossing the threshold. That 
barrier is there in the form of a 
blue card stamped in huge black 
letters. 



DIPHTHERIA . WITHIN. 



A flutter of cards falls into the 
little silver tray Alphonse invari- 
ably holds out. The owners of 
those same cards having read in 
advance of his coming the sign 
upon the doorway, can hardly con- 
strain their desire to hurry away 
from contagion sufficiently long 
to frame a polite message. A few 
affrighted inquiries, then as before 
the carriages whirl away, and 
throughout the ranks of the 
fashionable world the theme of 
talk in connection with Mrs. 
Oglethorpe Lyman's name re- 
ceives a fresh impetus. 

The following day messenger 
boys bring notes in sufficient 
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number to superinduce an attack 
of scribblers' paralysis upon the 
part of anyone attempting to 
answer each and all. Fortu- 
nately no answer is required 
under the circumstances. Al- 
phonse is posted in the latest 
bulletins from the sick room, and 
these he gives forth to the mes- 
senger boys or the liveried ser- 
vants who from time to time call 
for that purpose. The notes of 
inquiry are not the only evidences 
society gives of its interest and 
sympathy. There are flowers 
enough to stock a greenhouse, 
books without number, and doH' 
bons sufficient to feed a small 
regiment of children, together 
with other dainties of more suit- 
able nature for a sick room. 

At first Alphonse makes a point 
of carrying each card, note, and 
offering of every kind sent by her 
friends to his mistress. He soon 
ceases, however, to trouble her 
in this respect. From the very 
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start she pays no manner of at- 
tention to the cards or anything 
of that nature. She simply takes 
them mechanically from the tray, 
glances over them with eyes that 
have no sight for their signif- 
icance, and as mechanically lays 
them down upon the table of her 
morning room. The meaningless 
formality of presentation is there- 
fore omitted after the first day. 
With methodical care the notes 
are arranged upon the table in 
the order of their arrival by the 
man whom Washington society 
regards as an automaton in the 
outward form of a butler. The 
flowers are placed in the drawing 
room, the library, the breakfast 
room, anywhere, in fact, the fancy 
of the moment dictates. The 
physician's orders are that no 
flowers shall be allowed upon 
the floor given up to the little 
patient and her attendants. 

What those three days — those 
brief three days — those gigan- 
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tically long, fathomless days in 
New York have been in reality to 
Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman, not one 
of her friends faintly guesses. 
Not one has even the dimmest 
glimmering of an understanding 
in that respect. So far as the 
outside world is concerned, the 
greater portion of them has been 
spent just as society imagined. 
She has shopped as long as day- 
light lasted. She has gone in and 
out of one place after another, 
has inspected an endless array of 
wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, has allowed herself no 
quarter in the matter of fatigue. 
But in reality no smallest portion 
of a trousseau has been purchased. 
The things she buys are for Louise. 
There is not even a pair of gloves 
for herself. 

Had she been a blind woman 
groping through the shops those 
three days in New York she could 
not have taken fewer impressions 
so far as regarded the selection of 
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a trousseau. Unexpectedly even 
to herself she had left Washing- 
ton on an early train the morning 
after the dinner party at the 
Arlington that has set all society 
talking. After a night of torture 
of which no one can even dimly 
imagine, she had gone away. 

It has been necessary to do so 
in order to give herself a breath- 
ing space. To pull herself to- 
gether in order to face the music 
without flinching. Through it all 
she never swerves from the accom- 
plishment of the task set at the 
outset of the winter. 

What that process of pulling 
herself together really means in 
the seclusion of her room through 
those hideously long nights, no 
one but her Maker ever fathoms. 

Then comes the telegram from 
Alphonse : 

Louise is ill. The doctor says return 
at once. 

So it is with these words ring- 
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ing in her ears, echoing over and 
over in her mind, crowding out 
every other sight and sound, she 
takes the first train back to Wash- 
ington. 





CHAPTER XV. 

" A little lire is quickly trodden out 

Which being suffered, rivers cannot 
quench," 

*F Louise should die ! 
I If she should not get 
well ! If that treach- 
I erous disease that has 
her in its hold should 
terminate in the extinction of the 
little life that is so dear to her ! 

If Louise should die That 

means for the mother the end of 
all things. The falling of the 
curtain. The extinguishing of 
the lights. The going out into 
utter darkness. 

If Louise should die! It is 
the one thought that fills her 
mind to the exclusion of all else. 
With all her might she strives to 
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put it from her. To allow it 
to enter in and take possession 
without protest — that means mad- 
ness. 

Mr. William Stone might be a 
marble image in these dreary 
days, a man of straw in so far as 
Helen apparently attaches any 
individuality whatever to him. 
There are times when she never 
even answers his questions in re- 
gard to Louise. She seems then 
but the outward form of a woman. 
As though her mind is either 
dead or so fast asleep that no 
effort of his can rouse it. The 
fact is that in order to be near 
her, to watch over her physical 
welfare, which he feels at such a 
time will be the last thing of 
which she herself will think, he 
has ostracised himself from the 
Club and society generally. He 
is almost as completely quaran- 
tined because of his daily visits 
to the house in which Louise is 
battling for her life with the 
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dread disease diphtheria as is the 
mother herself. 

In some dim way Helen seems 
to recognize that the man for 
whom she has in her heart such 
supreme contempt because of his 
origin and the means generally to 
which he owes his enormous bank 
account, is actually risking his life 
to serve her because of that 
promise she has made to marry 
him. 

Sentiment and thoughts of 
sentiment are, however, far from 
her in these times. It is as 
though a great wall has suddenly 
risen up between herself and the 
heartaches on her own personal 
account. As though suddenly 
when she has essayed to walk upon 
firm ground it has opened up and 
engulfed her. Her agony of mind 
and soul over Louise's condition 
is too real, too active for thoughts 
of love-making to have place. 
When sometimes for a brief in- 
stant thoughts of Kent will thrust 
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themselves into consciousness, and 
for a brief moment she has some 
sort of realization of what she is 
about to do in marrying wholly 
and solely for money, she puts 
them away affrighted — crowds 
them back in her mind, tries to 
strangle them into silence. There 
will be time in all the future for 
thoughts of that kind to have 
place. For the present there is 
an agony too real to be strangled 
or forced back out of mind. 

What if Louise should die ! 
That is the awful query scorching 
its way through her brain day 
and night. That is the one over- 
mastering thought that paralyzes 
every other idea. 

Yet because Mr. Stone has 
verily taken his life in his hands 
to be of possible help and com- 
^ fort to her, she goes into her morn- 
ing room, with the whirlwind of 
tulips over the walls, and even 
through the ghastly farce of tak- 
ing luncheon from the table there 
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on which Alphonse sets forth in 
turn every dish for which he has 
ever known her have the slightest 
fancy. In a dim, far-away fashion 
she hears what Mr. Stone says of 
outside matters, but as for answer, 
that is generally beyond her. If 
he had attempted the slightest 
love-making it would have been 
his death knell. This he seems to 
divine, for never once is there the 
slightest trace of the lover in his 
manner. He looks out for her 
comfort in a thousand little ways 
one would hardly have expected 
in a man whose life has been what 
his has. He thinks for her. He 
comes and goes, never staying 
very long at a time, but never re- 
maining away more than a couple 
of hours during the day and 
evening. 

He is too newly a man of the 
world, too recently a member of 
fashionable society, to be up in 
the small talk that might or 
might not have served him well 
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during these meetings with his 
fiancee. 

What if Louise should die ! 
The thought presents itself to 
him as well as to the distracted 
mother, and from time to time 
in his own untutored fashion he 
prays that the little life may be 
spared that mother. He recog- 
nizes the fact that if Louise 
should die the mother's heart 
would literally break. And for 
that mother he is growing each 
day to have a more sincere and 
deep feeling. 

In his rough, busy life there has 
been little time for love-making, 
little opportunity in fact for in- 
dulging such propensity even had 
he been so inclined, save with the 
worst specimens of womankind 
such as are generally to be found 
in mining regions remote from 
civilization. From the first he 
has been ambitious. From the 
very start in life he has seemed to 
form some sort of outline of what 
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he ultimately accomplishes in this 
respect. His feelings have not 
been frittered away upon first one 
and then another. Their strength 
has not been exhausted before 
he came to Washington for this 
eventful winter. So it is that 
when having thoroughly satisfied 
himself that Helen is the woman 
he really wishes to make his wife 
and the sharer in his millions, 
that in her his ambition is fully 
gratified, he proceeds with his 
usual straightforwardness to ask 
her to marry him and, recogniz- 
ing the difficulties that may be 
raised to his suit, has with equal 
straightforwardness proceeded to 
state exactly what will be the 
worldly advantages accruing to 
her from that marriage. 

The question of a suitable 
settlement has been worked out 
with such mathematical precision 
in his own mind time and time 
again before he makes his formal 
offer of marriage that it is com- 
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paratively an easy matter for him 
to discourse with perfect frank- 
ness upon this score. 

Now that she is engaged to 
him — now that she is so soon to 
marry him if all things go as she 
has promised, he begins to allow 
his mind to lose somewhat of its 
calculating turn. During these 
days in the little morning room 
with the tulip-covered walls he is 
seeing his fiancee in an entirely 
new light. A light in which 
society proper has never seen her. 
When she passes in and out of 
the sick room, when she sits at 
the little table with him making 
pretense of taking luncheon or 
dinner, it is a vastly different wo- 
man of whom he has glimpses 
than even her oldest friends in 
society have knowledge. 

Society sees and knows her as 
the perfectly self-possessed wo- 
man of the world. He sees and 
knows her now as the woman 
whose heart is torn with every 
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gasp of the little sufferer, as the 
mother who is going through al- 
most the agonies of death in this 
terrible time of suspense and un- 
certainty. In his heart there is 
growing a feeling so much better 
and stronger than he has ever 
known before, that risking his life 
in coming hour after hour into 
the atmosphere of contagion in 
order to be near and help the 
woman who is to be his wife, 
seems a matter of trivial impor- 
tance. 

That there can ever be any real 
congeniality between the two, 
that anything like the reciprocity 
of a genuine love can ever take 
place is wholly out of the ques- 
tion. Their natures are too in- 
herently different. They see life 
from too widely different points of 
view. 

A mutuality of love in their' 
case would have been a miracle. 
And the days of miracles are past. 
Truth to tell, he stands withal 
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considerably in awe of Helen. 
He knows all the while that in a 
sense she is condescending to 
marry him even with his millions 
— that socially she is so far 
above him he can never hope 
for equality on that score. But 
the power of wealth, such vast 
wealth as he possesses, he is also 
aware must and will have its 
weight. He has accomplished 
much in the past. He aspires to 
accomplish even greater things in 
the future. That she, h\s fianUfy 
is marrying him simply for lack of 
a more suitable match he never 
once thinks. He knows too well 
to the contrary in regard to her 
having the attentions of men 
prominent in society, of her 
ability to change the plain Mrs. 
to a title at any time she fancies, 
for Prince Poniatowski would be 
only too glad to make her his 
wife at any moment. 

As the new strange feeling 
grows and strengthens in his 
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heart, Mr. William Stone allows 
rosy-hued visions to fill his mind, 
and impossible pictures of domes- 
tic bliss with the proud woman 
before him to monopolize his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of saner 
and more probable outcomes of 
the marriage upon which he is 
bent. 

He is building castles in the 
air; amusing himself with day 
dreams; erecting his house upon 
the sand regardless of the pos- 
sible and very probable floods 
that will later sweep them away 
in one fell deluge. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

" Now in tlie seas' red vintage melts the sun. 
As Egypt's pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all. 'Tis (lone ; 
Love, lay thy hand in mine." 

^HEN a proud woman 
) goes through Geth- 
semane she locks and 
' double bars the gates 
' that none may enter in 
and see her agony. So far as the 
world is concerned, even that in- 
timate little world of one's own 
family that custom has agreed 
shall talk over and lay bare the 
secrets of one's soul, such woman 
comes forth without a sign of the 
conflict through which she has 
passed. But the experience is 
one that no happiness of after 
years can ever wholly efface. 
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Something dies then in the heart 
that can never be resurrected — 
something it were well to have 
kept alive. Possibly it is largely 
a degree of faith in human na- 
ture that nothing can ever wholly 
restore — a skepticism born of 
love's travail that can never be 
wholly eradicated. 

That tumult of feeling a woman 
gives her first real lover — gives 
rather to the man she first really 
loves, all that is best and truest in 
her being — the love that has in 
it no shadow of calculation — that 
bargains not — that is content sim- 
ply to give — to pour out its 
wealth unchecked — that it is, dies 
in the Garden of Gethsemane — 
that it is, dies — to be buried too 
deep for any resurrection — dies, 
and marks a lifetime. 

Long years ago Mrs. Oglethorpe 
Lyman has passed through this 
ordeal — passed through it, and 
come out of it with vastly differ- 
ent views of life, its purposes and 
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meanings. What manner of wo- 
man she might have been had 
there been no such Garden of 
Gethsemane in her life, no such 
experience to harden her heart 
and bring forth the worldliness 
that now so dominates her, is 
something she has long since 
ceased to conjecture about. It 
is a phase of existence which after 
the first awfulness of the agony 
subsided, she put out of mind as 
completely as possible. 

She has played at being in love 
many times since then — made fre- 
quent innocent little mockeries of 
the feeling that should be deep 
and true. But in all this there 
has been no self-deceit. She 
realizes that they are but mock- 
eries. Sometimes, after a fashion, 
she has idly wondered if there is 
left in her the capability of strong 
feeling, as in those early days be- 
fore faith was wrecked, and her 
ideas of life generally underwent 
so radical a change. 
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If it is true, as some assert, that 
Love in his royal robes enters and 
takes possession of the citadel of 
the heart but once, then, indeed, 
Love and she are henceforth to 
be strangers. It is a chapter 
she has read to the very end — a 
book the covers of which she has 
forever closed — closed none too 
grudgingly, seeing it held in the 
reading the meed of all bitterness. 

All things considered, it is idle 
to waste conjecture upon this 
score. If love, real love, is to be 
denied her, there is certainly much 
else left in the world for her to 
live for. Life is not to be devoid of 
all attractiveness because the one 
great gift is to be omitted. There 
are many other things well worth 
possessing. Ambition, worldly 
emoluments, social honors, all 
these remain in the category, and 
are well worth striving for with 
her might. 

This is what she grows to 
realize as the years pass. At the 
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time of first presenting themselves 
to her mind it has been a differ- 
ent matter to so readily adopt 
them for her life's guidance. In 
the chaos of pain, placidity of 
thought and philosophy of reason- 
ing have seemed an impossible, 
even an undesired, dream of the 
future. 

Louise's illness accomplishes 
much in the way of reconciling 
the mother to the marriage she 
has determined upon. It accom- 
plishes even more in quieting the 
insane longing that besets her at 
times to make overtures to Kent, 
and have him return. A glimpse 
of the little daughter is always 
sure to make reason assert itself 
during the days of the convales- 
cence — that reason which has 
really been paramount in her 
thoughts throughout the entire 
winter. Kent is comfortably well 
off, but by no means sufficiently 
well fixed in worldly possessions 
to enable him to contemplate the 
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idea of keeping up such an estab- 
lishment as hers. Furthermore, 
to straighten out the tangle of 
her affairs would make serious in- 
roads upon the bank account of 
a man of ordinary means. When 
he comes to know that her wealth 
has taken to itself wings, that in 
the event of marriage with her at 
this late date, she would be in 
reality almost as poor as in the old 
days when her lack of fortune 
was the cause of their separation 
— what will he think? What is 
of vastly more importance, what 
will he do ? Would it be possible 
at this late day that his love — 
love called into being because of 
the fact that his early sweetheart 
is now an assured success — be 
strong enough to stand such test ? 
Possibly not — very probably 
not, Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman tells 
herself again and again, until she 
grows firm in the determination 
not to be guilty of any such 
quixotic thing as to give him the 
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chance to have any voice whatso- 
ever in the matter. 

The ever-recurring nightmare 
of thought — if Louise should die ! 
— is gradually banishing itself 
from her mind and heart. Louise 
is evidently not going to die. 
Not of the present attack of 
diphtheria at all events. Truth 
to tell, she has never at any time 
been as ill as her mother imagines. 
It has not been a malignant phase 
of the disease. 

Louise is going to get well, the 
physicians state. Get well and 
strong again provided the greatest 
care is taken ; provided she is 
taken away from Washington as 
soon as her convalescence is suf- 
ficiently advanced to render a 
trip practicable. A trip across 
the ocean is advised, with next 
winter to be spent in the south of 
France or up the Nile. All this, 
of course, means money — money 
that is impossible of attainment 
outside the projected marriage 
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with Mr. William Stone. So, at 
least, Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
tells herself, and so telling her- 
self becomes more and more de- 
termined the marriage shall take 
place with all speed possible. 
These weeks in the sick room 
have made her decidedly morbid 
in some respects. They have 
taken her completely out of her- 
self — upset her in many ways. 

She is just in that frame of 
mind in which people martyrize 
themselves to themselves. The 
more she allows her mind to 
dwell on what she is about to do, 
the more she pities herself, the 
more she looks upon herself as a 
necessary sacrifice to fate. The 
fact that she is in this instance 
altogether shaping her own fate, 
or that she is inflicting the cruel- 
est injustice one human being can 
upon another in marrying wholly 
and solely for his money the man 
whom she in reality despises from 
the bottom of her heart, does not 
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enter into the calculations. He 
is hardly even a secondary con- 
sideration in all this thinking, inas- 
much as thought for him does 
not enter into her reasonings and 
self-communings. 

It is of herself, of Louise, she 
thinks. To tell the truth, it is of 
Louise far more than of herself 
she thinks. Whenever she looks 
at the pale little shadow of a child 
whom she incessantly holds in 
her arms, her resolution, if it ever 
m reality wavered, is strengthened 
tenfold. 

That there is no sacrifice she 
would not willingly make for the 
little daughter is a fact she is 
proving in the most unmistakable 
manner. This, at least, is the 
shaping of her thoughts over and 
over. That an even greater 
worldly advantage is to accrue 
to herself from the bargain is a 
feature of the case she crowds 
back out of sight whenever such 
shadow flits across her mind. In 
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a certain way she is not, after all, 
deceiving Mr. Stone. She has 
never at any time professed to 
have the slightest feeling for him. 
No such protestation has in- 
deed ever been required or sug- 
gested by htr fianc^. Before he 
made that formal offer of mar- 
riage she had simply accepted 
his attentions as she had those 
of other men in society. At all 
events she tries hard to convince 
herself that this is the case. That 
she has ever sought to draw him 
on to make such offer of his hand 
and fortune, she does not care to 
acknowledge to that innermost 
tribunal of thought before which 
she is always arraigning and being 
arraigned by her restless con- 
science. 

That he has never asked for 
her love is an incontrovertable 
fact. Therefore there has been 
no occasion for subterfuge or pre- 
tense on this score. Ignorant as 
he is of the ways of the world, 
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ambitious as he is to achieve ulti- 
mate social place for himself 
through the distinction of a bril- 
liant marriage, something instinct- 
ively tells her he would recoil 
from making her his wife if for 
one instant he could have a 
glimpse of the true state of her 
feelings. 

At first he takes it for granted 
that she is simply indifferent, but 
as in every respect she satisfies 
the idea he has conceived of what 
he desires in the woman he will 
ultimately make his wife, he has 
been content to let the future take 
care of itself in this respect. 

He is an honest man himself in 
the matter of ascribing motives, 
and while he knows that, in the 
nature of things, all other consider- 
ations beside wealth being so un- 
equal between them, there must 
be some reason for her consent 
that he has not yet fathomed, it 
never really for an instant occurs 
to him it is his wealth wholly and 
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solely for which she is to contract 
this marriage with him. That 
this wealth is a most powerful 
factor he, of course, realizes, but as 
in that splendid world of fashion- 
able society to which he has been 
so lately introduced she poses a 
woman of wealth herself, he re- 
flects that this cannot possibly 
be the sole reason for her accep- 
tance of his offer of marriage. 

He watches her with her child 
and knows that she has a heart. 
Some day, he fondly tells himself, 
he will enter in and take posses- 
sion of that heart, and life will be 
a vastly different affair from what 
it must necessarily prove if they 
contract merely a marriage of 
convenience. 

She puzzles him at every turn, 
excites his imagination in every 
new phase of character in which 
he views her, and the man, with all 
his deficiencies and keen knowl- 
edge of such, hopes the more 
earnestly to ultimately have place 
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in her affections. His every 
thought is bent upon appearing 
to the best advantage in her eyes. 
He is most observant, and strives 
where once he has made a mis- 
take not to be guilty of a repeti- 
tion. In this quiet, plodding way 
he is doing wonders in the line of 
adapting himself to the ways of 
society. He has good counselors 
at the Club on certain matters, and 
especially upon the essentially 
important point of dress. Rec- 
ognizing his own deficiencies in 
this line, he is wonderfully atten 
tive and adaptable to the advice 
of those same Club authorities. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

" Wc'k manied, you say, and you think yon 

Well, take this white veil from my head aod 

Here's matter to vex you and matter to 

grieve you. 
Here's doubt to distress you and faith to 

helieve yon — 

I am all as you see, common earth, common 

dew; 
Be wary and mold me to roses, not rue ] 

" All 1 shake out the Shny thing, fold after 
fold. 
And see if you have me to keep and to 

hold. 
Look close on my heart — see worst of its 
sinning ; 

II is not yours to-day for yesterday's win- 

The past is not mine — I am too proud to 

borrow; 
You must grow to new heights if I love you 

to-morrow, " 
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Raster Monday dawns 
bright and dear the 
18th of April, a typi- 
' cal spring day. Balmy 
' and full of sunshine, 
there is in the air a sense of new 
life, of awakened being, the joy 
of existence that comes with the 
first upspringing of the flowers 
and the chirping of the birds. 
Intermingled with it is the faint, 
indescribable scent of newly 
turned mold in the parks and in 
the terrace gardens of the West 
End ; the faintly green, fresh 
new sprouts in the box hedges 
— now and then a waft of hya- 
cinth-perfumed air, a glimpse of 
gaudy tulip beds, of trees putting 
forth their tender leaves large 
enough to cast flickering shadows 
upon the sunlit streets; people 
sauntering along the sidewalks 
or through the parks, where the 
white-capped bonnes are out in 
full force with legions of babies in 
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daintiest attire. Smart equipages, 
driven briskly by equally smart 
coachmen in livery, the occupants 
leaning forward all smiles and 
graciousness, in gorgeousness of 
spring attire, to bow to passing 
friends. Such is Easter Monday 
of '92 in Washington. 

Such identically it is just one 
week later, Monday, April 25, 
when the smart equipages turn 
out at noon, to drive for the most 
part in one and the same direction. 
With a grand flourish of jingling 
harness and tossing of perfectly 
groomed horses' heads, the car- 
riages dash up to the residence on 
Farragut Square of Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman, and the occupants, 
alighting in all the bravery of 
spring attire, enter the house from 
which they have been so long de- 
barred by the illness of Louise. 

The quarantine is up. The 
blue sign that for weeks has 
been fastened to the door has 
been taken down, the premises 
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thoroughly disinfected, and society 
once again enters with impunity. 

From the doorway to the edge 
of the sidewalk stretches an awn- 
ing, on either side of which, peer- 
ing with keenest interest at each 
new arrival, is a crowd such as 
never fails to gather in Washing- 
ton when a wedding is slated in 
fashionable life. 

It will be long indeed before 
that crowd can hope for a glimpse 
of the bride and groom to emerge 
from the house together, but of 
this fact it is oblivious; of it, 
in fact, there is no very definite 
data to be obtained. Nor if ob- 
tainable would it have the least 
effect in dispersing the people be- 
fore such time as that same crowd 
elects to disperse itself and go 
about its legitimate business. It 
has, at all events, the pleasure of 
beholding the Bishop arrive in 
full canonicals, the Bishop who is 
quite an old friend of Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman. Then later, by 
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carriages that arrive some little 
time before the rush of the com- 
pany distracts attention from 
everything else, comes the Rector 
and assistant Rector of St. John's 
Church in their white robes. 

In the general excitement the 
tall, gaunt, dark-visaged, nervous- 
looking man who follows in the 
wake of the Churchly contingent is 
allowed to alight from his carriage 
and pass almost unnoticed up the 
covered way. 

Did the crowd realize that this 
is Mr. William Stone himself, for 
whom it has been expectantly 
waiting so long, it would with one 
accord precipitate itself through 
the openings on either side the 
awning and effectually bar his 
progress until with the eyes of 
the flesh it satisfactorily beheld 
the man about whom so much of 
interest has been printed and 
gossiped. 

Society is disappointed in 
several things. The wedding 
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does not take place in St. John's 
Church after all. On account of 
Louise's illness and the importance 
of getting her away from Wash- 
ington at the earliest possible 
moment, the marriage has been 
hastened. Had it not been for 
the fact that the health authori- 
ties would not allow the house 
to be declared out of quarantine 
on Easter Monday the marriage 
would have taken place at that 
date, and thus one of society's prog- 
nostications would have been 
verified to the letter. As it is, 
however, society has only to wait 
a week longer. But it is not 
bidden to the marriage ceremony. 
The invitations are solely for the 
breakfast that follows promptly at 
noon. 

Had Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman 
consulted her own wishes exclu- 
sively, the marriage would have 
been celebrated with the utmost 
quietness. No one, in fact, but 
the officiating clergymen and the 
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two necessary witnesses would 
have been in attendance. Then 
with Louise safely aboard the 
steamer even before the fashion- 
able world had been apprised of 
the great event in which it takes 
so genuine an interest and feels 
so pronounced a longing to take 
part to the extent of looking on, 
she would have slipped away to 
Europe. 

This desire on her part, however, 
awakens no echoing response on 
the part of Mr. William Stone. 
It is by no means in his calcula- 
tions of this all-important matter 
to marry offhand the woman who 
is foremost a leader of Washing- 
ton's ultra set in society. The 
marriage is to him the climax of 
his ambition. The culmination 
of all the plans for the eventful 
season in Washington. He has 
no idea of foregoing the pleasure 
of this last great triumph, of 
openly in the face of society bear- 
ing off the prize, of making abso- 
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lutely and irrevocably his own the 
one desired so ardently of others. 

That Prince Poniatowski will be 
present he calculates as a foregone 
conclusion, because of his long 
devotion to the woman whom he, 
William Stone, is then and there in 
the face of that brilliant company 
to be joined to in the holy estate 
of matrimony. That the Prince 
has long desired to make her his 
wife is no secret. Therefore the 
triumph of bearing her off in his 
very sight will be all the greater 
to the man whom the Prince studi- 
ously declines to acknowledge 
as having the slightest social ex- 
istence. It will more than com- 
pensate for all the season's 
slights to himself by that hand- 
some, polished, but detested 
diplomat. 

Upon the presence of J. Oswald 
Kent he counts also as another 
greatly desired link in the chain 
of his season's successes. In this 
particular, however, he counts 
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without his host. J. Oswald 
Kent, after standing his ground 
with heroic bravery, going here, 
there, and everywhere, as usual— 
to all outward appearance seem- 
ingly unmoved by Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe Lyman's engagement, has 
at the end of Holy Week been 
called South to arbitrate in an 
important railroad litigation. A 
legal tangle of aflfairs likely to 
detain him in Jacksonville for a 
month or six weeks at least. 

To all human endurance there is 
a limit,and though after recovering 
his breath from that first blasting 
announcement at the memorable 
dinner party at the Arlington, he 
feels, come what may, that he will 
not run away, he finally succumbs 
in self-defense. At first and in- 
deed all through it he preserves a 
brave front. The gratification of 
seeing him unmanned he at least 
denies to society. To keep down 
the torrent of talk that common- 
sense and the analogy of things 
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tells him will result, is impossible. 
But at least by no sign does he 
allow to be seen how deep, how 
galling, how agonizing is the stab 
given, after his own fashion — but 
with a tenfold deliberateness and 
cruelty. 

That this marriage of the 
woman he has allowed himself to 
love so desperately — to love so 
far beyond what he has ever 
dreamed could be his capabilities 
of loving, has been to him his 
Waterloo, is a fact of which he is 
daily and hourly conscious. So 
strong a hold has it taken upon 
him, so intense has grown his 
feeling since that evening when 
for so brief a space of time he 
held her in his arms in the con- 
servatory — that had she given the 
slightest signal, sent the briefest 
note, held out the faintest shadow 
on which again to build the sub- 
stance of his mad longings, he 
would have forgiven all — forgotten 
everything and gone to her. 
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Whatever he made her suffer in 
the long ago, he suffers now with 
equal intensity. What he goes 
through in the darkness of the 
night, shut away from sight and 
sound of his acquaintances in the 
loneliness of his bachelor apart- 
ments at the Club chambers, is 
something that appalls even him- 
self. In that darkness, with the 
clearer vision of his lonely reflec- 
tions, he can see it all now — she 
has planned it from the beginning. 
It has been no sudden whim, 
no caprice of the moment, no ac- 
cident of time or circumstance: 
it has been deliberate — planned 
from the very outset of the winter. 
It is his punishment — his rightful 
punishment, meted out with the 
interest of the years that lie 
between now and the time when 
he put that slight upon her girl- 
hood, brought into her life the 
deepest, most awful agony in the 
power of one human being to 
bestow upon another — changed 
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her whole nature and made of 
her the woman of to-day who 
stabs him to the dagger's hilt. 

All too plainly he sees it now ; 
yet even while he writhes under 
the knowledge, knows in his 
heart he is mad enough to love 
her far more than in those old 
days when she was all gentleness 
— is mad enough to wait and long 
and hope for that sign of relent- 
ing, of recall from her that never 
comes — mad enough even some- 
times to dream of boldly going to 
her and demanding the breaking 
of that preposterous engagement 
with Mr. William Stone, and of 
then and there marrying him, 
to insure her holding to such 
agreement. Marrying him be- 
cause of that old love, the echoes 
of which so thunder their rever- 
berations through heart and 
brain in the passionate feeling of 
to-day. 

The weeks pass, however, with- 
out such sign coming to ease his 
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mad longing and desire. He 
keeps himself informed of Louise's 
illness, but for very self-respect 
fe debarred from going to make 
personal inquiry. Thus he waits 
until the last of Holy Week. 
Then, realizing the utter hopeless- 
ness of things, and furthermore in 
view of his own absolute wretched- 
ness, packs bag and baggage for 
the Florida trip which, truth to 
tell, could very well have waited 
his pleasure. 

To Mrs. Oglethorpe Lyman her- 
self all things seem so strange — 
this hurrying up of the marriage, 
this never absent weight of anx- 
iety over Louise, who is but a pale 
shadow of her former bright rosy 
little self — she hardly realizes the 
true meaning of the drift of the 
current that is bearing her along. 
That is, does not realize except 
occasionally, when there sweeps 
over her a wave of consciousness 
that threatens to drown reason 
itself. To Louise she holds as a 
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drowning person to a straw; she 
hardly lets her out of her arms 
long enough to put on her wed- 
ding gown — the gleaming gown 
of fawn-colored silk, almost veiled 
in costliest thread-lace, that is 
marvelously becoming and fits to 
perfection. 

With a quiet insistence that 
brooks no opposition she carries 
her point in regard to the quiet- 
ness of the marriage ceremony 
itself. No one, absolutely no one 
but the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Maryland, the Rector, and 
assistant Rector of St. John's, who 
officiate, and the two witnesses. 
Prince Poniatowski and her 
lawyer Mr. Graham, are present. 
Mr. William Stone elects to have 
no best man. To the wedding 
breakfast that follows there are 
forty guests — precisely the same 
number as at that dinner party at 
which announcement of the en- 
gagement was made. 

The Bishop's blessing is upon 
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her. She stands beside her hus- 
band, bowing and smiling right 
and left to the friends who come 
crowding in until the drawing 
room in which the quiet ceremony 
took place is filled with the smart 
costumes that vie in brightness 
with the parterre of the fine 
spring garden in the Square out- 
side. 

She goes through it all, plays 
to perfection the part she has 
determined upon, wondering in 
sudden flashes of realization just 
how much a human being can 
stand without betraying, or reason 
giving way under the strain. 
Then back beyond even her own 
inward consciousness she pushes 
the reflection and smiles out to 
some newcomer or replies to the 
never-ending stream of talk cen- 
tralizing upon herself. 

Still amid this general hum of 
conversation and delighted con- 
gratulation on the part of society, 
the way is led to the breakfast 
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room and the company seated at 
table. About the pale green walls 
of the room rustle the palms that 
give to the flower-laden place the 
appearance of having the guests 
breakfast al fresco. The table, 
shaped like a horseshoe in accord- 
ance with the wishes of Mr. 
William Stone, is covered with a 
magnificent cloth of white silk 
with insertions of point lace, a 
deep flouncing of which falls on 
all sides to the floor. 

Directly in front of the bride 
and groom, whose seat is in the 
middle of the outward curve, is a 
floral device in white violets — 
two outlined hearts held together 
with a golden dart. Poor man, 
in the designing of that feature of 
the table for his wedding break- 
fast he has builded better than 
he knew. 

It is over at last. Society 
makes its adieux. The sale of 
body and soul has upon it the 
sanction of the Church. The 
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Bishop's hands in reverent bless- 
ing have been extended over it. 
Husband and wife are alone in the 
drawing room together. 

The last good-by of fashion has 
been spoken. The Prince has 
gone — he has indeed been among 
the first to make his adieux and 
slip quietly away. Even Mr. 
Graham has finally bowed him- 
self out, happy in the conscious- 
ness that the marriage dowry of 
three and a half millions of dol- 
lars will effectually straighten out 
what would otherwise have been a 
sad tangle for both his client and 
himself. 

In order to take the four 
o'clock train to New York, neces- 
sary to get comfortably aboard 
the steamer to-night, there is none 
too much time in which to change 
the smart wedding gown for the 
plain one of dark blue cloth in 
which the journey is to be made. 

There is scant time for any 
lingering together in the drawing 
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room, even had it been so desired. 
Whatever Mr. William Stone may 
have expected or hoped for in 
this respect — if indeed he has 
been foolish enough to expect 
anything, is not gratified. 

With small courtesy Helen 
leaves him to occupy himself as 
he shall see fit until the arrival of 
the carriage that is to take them 
to the train. 

It is to Louise she goes — to 
Louise, who fills the heart in no 
smallest corner of which he can 
ever enter. Happily, that has not 
been in the bond. 

It has been from widely dif- 
ferent standpoints a business 
matter successfully terminated 
by the impressive services of 
the Bishop at noon to-day. 

When Alphonse, who with Ma- 
thilde is to accompany them 
abroad, comes to announce the 
carriage, Helen hastily gives the 
finishing touches to her dressing 
and, taking in her arms the pale 
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little ghost of the Queen of the 
Fairies, — who danced in such ex- 
uberant health up and down the 
flower-lined stairway at her fancy 
ball, — descends to the carriage. 
Not even to Mathilde or the faith- 
ful, willing, imperturbable Al- 
phonse will she trust the precious 
burden. She grudges to anyone 
the smallest service in this respect. 

At the door stands Mr. William 
Stone, who, assisting her in the 
carriage, follows without a word 
and, the footman closing the door, 
her husband seats himself be- 
side her. Her husband whom 
she has so lately sworn in the 
presence of the Bishop of Mary- 
land, the Rector, and Assistant 
Rector of St. John's to love, 
honor, and obey. 

There are tears in the mother's 
eyes; tears that brim over for a 
moment as she bends to kiss the 
little white face of the child in 
her arms ; tears that blur out all 
vision of the house on Farragut 
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Square as they roll away from it 
— the house in which during the 
length of one short season she has 
run the gamut of all human feel- 
ings, sounded the heights and 
depths of passion and despair; 
tears that the man beside her, the 
husband of an hour, sees, but con- 
cerning which he wisely makes no 
sign ; tears the real meaning of 
which he little guesses — disposes 
of them in his mind as sign of 
the anxiety of the yesterdays for 
the child, of mother-love in the 
present ; tears the depth of 
which he can neither fathom nor 
comprehend ; tears that in time 
to come, if he shall ever faintly 
grasp their true significance, will 
drown him by their mighty 
meaning. 

So they drive away upon their 
wedding journey to spend the 
summer upon the Continent, the 
winter on the Nile among the 
Pyramids, the Catacombs, and 
ghostly traditions of a long dead 
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nation. Not more effectually life- 
less are the latter for all time than 
the impossible dreams of a future 
congeniality now buoying up and 
illumining the soul of the man 
who has to-day accomplished his 
ambition ; who by reason of the 
dowry of three and a half mil- 
lions has purchased the society 
thoroughbred now his by right of 
Church and state. 

With all the sweet scents and 
sounds of the springtime in 
Washington about them, they 
drive away upon their wedding 
journey — the man and woman 
outwardly side by side — inwardly 
as far apart as the poles. Two 
parallel lines that may continue 
to run side by side, but shall never 
meet, how far soever life may be 
prolonged. 



THE END. 
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1 Vol., 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper Binding, 50 Cents. 

** A stirring romance." — Rochester Herald, 

** Noxt to a genuine sea voyage." — Boston [oumaL 



ROMANCE OF A TRANSPORT. 

1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

** One of his best." — Brooklyn Citizen, 

** Who has ever begun one of Clark RusselPs tales 
and neglected to finbh it ? "—/%//«. Item, 



THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 

31 East 17th Street (Union Square), 



NEW YORKc 

H 



FLORENCE MARRYAT'S 
CHARMING NOVELS. 



PARSON JONES. 

I Vol., i2mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 Cents. 



•* A story of rare interest." — Boston Home 
Journal. 

** Intensely human.'*— T-^^ Critic, N, Y. 

** Quiet, but often intense." — Public 
Opiniony N, Y. 



THE BEAUTIFUL SOUL. 



I Vol., Long i6mo, Cloth, 50c. 



'* Anything new from the pen of Florence 
Marryat, the talented novelist, will be hailed 
with interest, as her novels always are sure to 
please." — Hartford Times. 



THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 

31 East 17th Street CUnion Square). 

NEW YORK. 

J 



CMILE ZOLA'S WORKS. 



THE DOWNFALL 

(LA D&BACLE). 

Translated from the French by E, P, RoHns, 

z VoL, Larg^ Z2ino, Extra Cloth, 
Illustrated, f 1.50. 

Paper, without Illustrations, 50 Cents. 

"Zola*s most powerful effort • . . is more of 
history than fiction." — N, Y, Home JourtuU, 

** The full blaze and thunder of war.*^— ^. V, Sun. 



DOCTOR PASCAL 

X Vol., X2mo, Cloth, f x.oo. Paper, 50c 

'* It is a great story in a strictl^r French setting, and 
nobody but Zola could have written it." — S/, Louts 
Post-Vispatch, 



THE EXPERIMENTAL NOYEL, 

AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

Translated by Belle M, Sherman, 
X Vol., X2mo, Cloth, $2.00. 

** Must be read with profound interest by all who 
are interested in the study of modem and current 
literature. ^ ' — Boston A dvertiser. 



THE CASSELL PDBLISHI1I6 CO., 

31 East 17th Street (Union Square), 



NEW YORK. 



W. O. HUDSON'S 

Interesting Book8. 

Jack Gordon, Knight- Errant. 
Gotham, 1883. 

lamo. Cloth, 75 cenis ; Paper, 50 cents, 
'• A cipilal piece of ■ii<a\i."—Piiiibutg Diifalcli. 

On the Rack. 

laino, Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 

" A iiory of unusual power."— An/an Past, v 

The Diamond Button. 

A Tall from th. Diary of a Laiutcr and t/U Noif 

bMk if a Rtpsrttr. 
lanio, Ctoth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

- A pronouDced saax^."— Albany Expria. 

The DuE:daie Millions. 

l2mo, Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

■'The plot is ingeniously out and mosl skiEBfullv 
worked out, and the itrong interest oE tbe reader n 

—BiHlsH HemiJearHoi. 

The Man with a Thumb. 

I3ma. Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 
" Holds the aHenlion la the last page." 

— CUftlBHdPlaindtaltr. 

Vivier. 

izmo. Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 
" The .tory contaios not a linEle dull page.'* 

—Okie Stati Jeurnal. 

Should She Have Left Him? 

l2ino. Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper.so cents, 
siniies, for the author lupplies incidents, ^nerally 
any other liVing'authoi."— (7si<i)'^ Magailni. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 

31 East 17TH St. (Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 



By G. MANVILLE FENN. 



nmSS TO THE DEED. 

1 Vol., 12IIIO, Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 60 Cents. 

•* There is not a dull page in the book, 
which is in the author's best vein." 

/ — Boston Traveller, 

" Of the sort that holds one fascinated by 
its every page." — Boston Transcript. 

® 

NORSE EUSIA. 

1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Paper, 60 Cent*. 

•* The story is one of great human interest." 

— Review of /Reviews, 

•* G. Manville Fenn has never written a 
more attractive story — and this is about the 
highest praise one could give it." 

— Boston Traveller, 

COMMODORE JONK. 

1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, 76 Cents; 
Paper, 60 Cents. 

** The name of the author attached to the 
title of a story is sufHcient assurance that it 
contains a plot of strong originality." 

— Baltimore Telegram, 



THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO, 

31 East 17TH St. (Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 
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By " Q." 

A. T. QUILLER'COUCH. 



A Blot of Ink. 

Translated from the French of Ren6 Bazin 
by "Q." and Paul M. Francke. Ex- 
tra Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

The Blue Pavilions. 

Extra Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 

Dead Man's Rock. 

A Romance, i2mo, Extra Cloth, 75 cents ; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

I Saw Three Ships. 

And Other Winter Tales, i vol., i2mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

Noughts and Crosses. 

i2mo. Extra Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

The Splendid Spur. 

Being Memoirs of the Adventures of Mr. 
John Marvel,' a servant of his late 
Majesty, King Charles I., in the years 
1642-43, written by himself. Extra 
Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 

The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town. 

Extra Cloth, 75 cents ; Paper, 50 cents. 



THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 

31 East 17TH St. (Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 
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DELIGHTFUL STORIES 

BY 

MRS. ALEXANDER. 



THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 

1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 60 Cents. 

'" Nothing that she has published since 
* The Wooing O't/ has so much merit." 

— Boston Traveller, 

" Extremely well written." 

— Chicago Titneso 



BROKEN UNKS. 

A Love Story, 

1 Vol., 12IIL0, Extra Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Paper, 50 Cents. 

** In the best vein of the delightful 
noy^vsX**— Boston Advertiser, 

•* Exceedingly well told and the denou/' 
ment novel." — JV^ew York Times, 

** Adds another to the long line of charm- 
ing and artistic stories this author has writ- 
ten." — Saturday Evening Gazette, 



THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 

31 East lyxH St. (Union Square), 

NEW YORK. 
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